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AUTO- 
SAFETY 


Auto-Lift Safety Knife. Blade 
Stays up, ready for use. It cannot fall accidentally. Both 
of your hands are free to adjust sheet. 


Ruled Table. The smooth top, green for eye-ease, is 
ruled in 2” squares for quick, accurate cutting. You 
can cut odd shapes easily. Springfield Cutter has smooth 


Pp A P E R C U T T E R S Gadus Papp be ruled at slight 
Big 


Heading Rule. Perfectly-aligned heading rule permits 
trimming of material to fractional parts of an inch. 
Cutters 12” in size and larger have heading rule cam 
adjustment. 


LIFTING 
SPRING 


Lifting Spring. Tightly-coiled spring gives the blade hinge 
lateral firmness . . . assures a smooth, precise shearing 
operation. 


TWO-PIECE CUTTER BLADE 


Two-Piece Cutter Blade. Knife of fine, properly-treated 
steel holds a keen edge for years of hard service. It is 
screwed firmly to the handle, amd can be detached easily 
for eventual sharpening. 


4336 — SPRINGFIELD — Heavy duty cutter, 24” x 20” table. 24” 
auto-lift blade. Will handle anything from tissue to heavy photo- 
mount and thin metal. Has the weight, leverage and perfect balance 
to do the “hard jobs” easily. With unlined table only. $34.50 
4545 — NATIONAL — 18” x 18” table. 18” blade. Large, sturdy, 
capable of cutting anything from tissue to thin metal. An all-purpose 
cutter. $22.00 
4272 — POPULAR — 15” x 15” table. 15” blade. A fine, precision-built cutter. 

$15.00 
4362 — MONARCH — 12” x 12” table. 12” blade. A sturdy, medium-size cutter 
for cutting paper or cardboard. Handy for schools, homes and offices. $8.00 
4259 — sTUDIO — 10” x 10” table. 10” blade. Ideal for ordinary school, 
home and office use. Fine cutter for photographic work — trimming prints, 


films, photo mounts. $6.00 
4257 — DANDY — 8” x 8” table. 8” blade. A small-size cutter for use on paper 
and light cardboard. $5.00 


SEE OUR DISTRIBUTOR OR SEND YOUR ORDER DIRECT TO MILTON BRADLEY. 
WRITE FOR EDUCATIONAL CATALOG No. E-89 OR FOR CUTTER CIRCULAR. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Distributors Everywhere 
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AND THIS IS 
MIGHTY WONDERFUL 


BUT THIS IS EASY 


Sens, you believe in saving. 


But it’s mighty hard to make yourself take cash 


out of your pocket, and time out of your day, to do 
it regularly. 


The sure way, the easy way to do your saving is 
to get started on an automatic savings plan with 


U.S. Savings Bonds. Like this... 


1, If you're on a payroll, sign up in the Payroll 
Savings Plan, then forget it. From then on the 
money saves itself—so much per week, or so 
much per month. 


2. If you're not on a payroll, sign up at your 
bank for the Bond-A-Month Plan. Equally easy. 
You decide how much you want to put into 
bonds every month, your bank does the rest. 


In just ten years after you start buying bonds, your 
money starts coming back to you—well-fattened! 
Every $3 you invest today brings you back $4 to 
make possible all the wonderful things you dream of 
doing. 


And remember—any time you need your money for 
emergencies, you can get it back in minutes, without 
losing interest. 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public serowe. 
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Good Steel Scissors 
for Cutting Cloth 


EVERSHARP 


SCHOOL 
SCISSORS 


by Acme 


Worlds 
Largest 
Manufacturers 
of Scissors 
and Shears 


Upper graders’ work requires 
more consideration in the 
selection of scissors and 
shears. 


Fine quality hardened and 
tempered. Hand ground stee! 
blades. Fully nickel plated. 


Specify 
EVERSHARP 


THE ACME SHEAR C0. 
BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Scissors and Shears 


Published monthl July 
and August by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive 
fices 74 Park Street. Published 
the 15th of the month previous e 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 

ts to AMERICAN CHILD- 

HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as 

Matter February 1, 1 
Post Office at Springfie 
under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1949, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Change of address must reach us by 


the 25th of the second month v4¥ry 
the month’s issue with which it is to 
take effect (25th of September for 
November issue, etc.) Give both the 
old and new addresses 
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“Art and Reading . 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Arr AND Reading complement 
each other like bread and butter. 
Neither would be a satisfactory diet 
alone. Impression and expression 
(Reading and Art) are the educa- 
tional diet that nourishes the child 
mentally. The teaching of reading 
is not merely drilling for mechanical 
skill. Within every sentence that 
the child reads is the content or 
substance which makes the process 
of learning interesting and tolerable. 

From the very first lesson the 
child is gathering information from 
the printed page and this is the 
ultimate goal. The child who 
reads may or may not retain the 
substance of what he reads. Some 
children retain information for a 
short time, but if it is of no use to 
them, they will soon forget it. 

If the pupil is reading to get in- 
formation for a definite purpose he 
will get it more easily and retain it 
longer. To what use can a child put 
the impressions he accumulates dur- 


ing the day, from songs, stories, or 
poems? He may tell to others, oral- 
ly, the sum of what he remembers; 
he may sing or relate the emotional 
stirrings. If he has sufficient skill 
in forming letters he may put his 
impressions on paper. He may use 
his impressions as a spring board for 
something fanciful or imaginative. 

This creative side of education is 
sometimes neglected. But every 
up-to-date teacher knows that she 
is not through when she has given 
information only, with no oppor- 
tunity for making use of the things 
learned, The alert teacher will 
provide different kinds of material 
with which the children can work 
and play. 

Clay is a medium that lends itself 
to pure self-expression most quickly. 
The child will have no inhibitions in 
handling the clay. He has never 
been told that he doesn’t know how 
to use it, or that he hasn’t any tal- 
ent in using clay; usually he hasn't 


seen older brothers or sisters use it, 
and even if he had he would find it 
difficult to handle it as they did. 
At first the child learns to manipu- 
late the clay by pounding, squeez- 
ing, or pulling and pushing. When 
he gets the feel of this smooth, soft, 
cool stuff, he rounds it into a ball, 
an egg, or some kind of fruit. By 


‘pulling out parts here and there, he 


With con- 
tinued use, the children become so 
skillful that they can represent the 
stories they have read or heard. The 
clay objects fit into the barnyard, 
the zoo, the jungle or the school- 
yard. 

The teacher observes and learns 
how well they have understood 
what they read. She encourages 
and praises, but she does not push 
the child beyond his understanding 
or his muscular control. She will let 
him grow at his own speed. 

Paint is another medium which 
is easy to use. The big brushes, big 


gets animals or people. 


hich 


, big 


sheets of paper, and the bright, 
easy-flowing paints are a natural 
means of self-expression. Here the 
postman, the nurse, the farmer, and 
the places where they work are all 
depicted in paint — crudely at first, 
but joyously. 

Miss Brown’s first grade, at the 
beginning of the year, painted 
pictures of Dick, Jane, the baby, 
and Spot, with showcard colors on 
18x24 gray bogus paper. They also 
illustrated such words as “jump,” 
“come” and “go.” The characters 
were from their basic readers 
(Scotts-Foresman). Children of 


that age make no attempt to copy 
the adult illustrations in the book. 
They paint in their own way, 
which is the child’s way. 

The third grade, with Mrs. Horton 
as teacher, illustrated the song, 
“Autumn Is Here,” adapted from a 
French folk song and included in 
“The American Singer,” American 
Book Company. These illustrations 
were in crayon, which is a handy 
medium, for the crayons are always 
ready, are easy to handle, and easy 
to put away when no longer needed. 
Most of the children chose to use the 
title of the song for the title of the 


picture. They remembered many 
details of the song; “wild geese are 
calling” and “Southward now the 
birds are returning” appear in many 
of the illustrations. 

Before these children could paint 
their pictures they had to see the 
happenings clearly in their minds. 
They re-read the song and sang it 
many times to get this clear image. 
Merely reading the words was not 
enough; they had to know the mean- 
ing of the words. The art lesson 
became an incentive for better 
reading. 


When the pictures~ are 
completed the teacher learns that 
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no two children visualize the ideas 
in the same way. The personality of 
the child is stamped upon his pro- 
duction. 


One group of children in the 
fourth grade, in Miss Medlen’s 
room, read the story of “The Bee 
Tree” by Cornelia Meigs, in the 
book, “Old Frontiers and New.” 
£ach child read the story silently 
and chose one sentence which had 
possibilities for a picture. The sen- 
tence was written on the back of a 
sheet of drawing paper so the child 
would not stray too far from his 
original idea. The story had a setting 
in Pilgrims’ surroundings, so the 
Mayflower, the interior of a Pil- 
grim kitchen, and a Pilgrim out 
hunting are some of the subjects for 
the pictures. Since the children were 
reading the story for possible pic- 
tures, they read carefully and with 
understanding. 


“‘We are beginning a large mural 
on the life in South America,” said 
one teacher. “The children will 
wish to make everything as authen- 
tic as possible, so they must go to 
their social science text, to the en- 
cyclopedia and to other story books 
to gather the details they need for 
their picture.” In this case the art 
work furnished the incentive for 
more reading. 


Another teacher may prefer to 
make a complete study of the sub- 
ject first, then have the children 
make the mural as a sort of test to 
show how much they really under- 
stood. Or she may promise them 
that they will make a mural when 
the study is completed, giving them 
an incentive to do a thorough job of 
reading for information. 


One history teacher in the upper 
grades put up a strip of the Kraft 
paper over the blackboard. When 
the children studied “‘Western Ex- 
pansion” their mural developed as 
they progressed in their reading. 
This teacher did not wait for the 
special art teacher or art supervisor 
to direct the work. She felt no hesi- 
tancy in permitting the children to 
develop and put in whatever they 
thought should be included. The 
result was not only satisfactory as 
an aid to teaching history, but was 
attractive as a work of art and was 
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used later to decorate the cafeteria. 
The children had grown up on 
creative art, so there was no chance 
that the parts of the mural would be 
copies of pictures in the book. 

A different kind of work was done 
in a literature class for young chil- 
dren. Here the teacher encouraged 
the children to make a mural that 
would represent books in general, 
not the story of any one book. The 
rectangles representing books were 
placed on the Kraft paper at vari- 
ous angles. With colored chalk 


they put in the book covers and 
between the rectangles were various 
book characters peeping out or 
dancing in open spaces. 

In every school, every day, there 
are opportunities for the children 
to make stories come alive. The 
painting or construction work should 
be done at the psychologically cor- 
rect time — when the children are 
most interested and just bursting 
to do something with the new things 
they have learned. A _ primary 
teacher is usually free to arrange her 


Easter Egg Designs 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Ir IS a lot of fun to decorate 
and dye Easter eggs. All children 
love it. I believe the teacher loves 
it, too, except when there are too 
many children in the room all want- 
ing to dye eggs at the same time. 
Then the project of dyeing eggs 
becomes more of a problem and the 
teacher tries to think of things to 
keep the rest of the room happy and 
busy while a few at a time dye eggs. 

Children can do other types of 
problems and other drawings — but 
mostly they think of Easter and 
Easter means eggs and bunnies. 


They draw about the Easter Bunny 
and his A cut and 
pasted problem of grass or Easter 


maneuvets. 


nests with the Easter Bunny and 
{aster eggs is always good. The 
teacher often shows pictures of 
professionally dyed eggs, as well as 
many other Easter ideas. 

After many ideas have been dis- 
cussed and inspiration has _ been 
aroused, it is fun to say to the chil- 
dren, “Pretend you are an Easter 
Bunny and you can design an egg 
any way you want to. What color 
and kind of an egg would you make? 
How would you decorate it if you 
could do it just the way you want 
it?” Then the crayons or paint and 
paper go to work for many, while 
some are in the process of dying 
eggs. Shifts are made now and then, 


so that during a period, all dye and 


ir 


daily program to fit the needs of the 
children. For that reason she would 
find it difficult to tell you just how 
much time she devotes to art each 
week or each day. 

The big caution remains; do not 
accept any copies from books or 
from any other sources. The chil- 
dren are working out things for 
themsleves. It sometimes means a 
struggle, but by struggling for the 
expression they want, they grow 
stronger in independent thinking, 
and in accepting responsibility. 


all draw designs. Everyone is happy 
and everyone in busy. 
creating! 

Results of such designs are in- 
teresting and most 


All are 


We 


varied. 


| 
¢ 
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can hardly say that some are good 
and some are bad. I do not think 
the good art teacher does that any 
more. All are interesting for what 
they are. I am beginning to believe 
that combinations of pink, orange, 


From colored paper cut the fol- 
lowing fruits and vegetables double 
so that the folded edge is at the top. 
Write the verse given below or 
compose one yourself, on the inside 
sheet of the pattern. If you prefer, 
large pictures of fruits or vegetables 
may be cut from can labels and 
mounted on colored paper folded 
double. Cut around picture leaving 
about % inch of the colored paper 
extending beyond the picture to 
form an edging. 

1 


If for me 
You’d ever care 
[ think we’d make 


A perfect pear. 


2 
{ think you are a peach 
And may I add to boot 
Since you are a peach 
You are my favorite fruit. 
3 
Here’s my valentine 
(nd I hope 
We can still be friends 
If we canteloupe. 


and red are even O. K. in a rather 
poorly designed paper, if the work 
is one hundred per cent original and 
if it made the child happy with his 
thrill of creation. Some work fast 


and some work slowly. Some are 


Vegetable and Fruit Valentines 


MARGUERITE GODE 
4 


To make my valentine 

Wish come true 

I'll have to make 

A date with you. 
5 

My valentine wish 

All beribboned and gay 

Is bound to turnip 

In your mailbox today. 
6 

If you carrot all for me 

My valentine you'll want to be. 
7 

My heart beets for you 
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obviously careless, some are pains- 


taking. Some easily create, some 


struggle. But if the class is properly 
handled, all have a very enjoyable 
time and learn a great deal. 

after all, isn’t this our real aim? 


And 


So what can I do 
But send you a valentine 


Red, white and blue. 


8 
Be My Valentine 
The three little words 
Written above 
Are all sugar coated 
And plum full of love. 


9 
When February 14th 
Comes by again 
You are the apple 
Of my eye, again. 


tilly 
/ 
\ 
ye vse Love 
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A Creative Design 


IRENE HAZEL, Art Director, Caruthersville, Mo. 


What does an oval remind you of, 
a face, a head, an Easter egg, an 
animal, fruit, a flower? There are 
any number of things! 

Try this for a simple little think- 
ing problem. Place two ovals some- 
where near the center of your pa- 
per. Using the side of the crayon for 
a nice fat, shaded line, work out a 
space filling design. Decide first 
what your ovals are to represent 
and color them. Now fill your sur- 
rounding space with gay, bright 
color, using the creative art motifs 
given by Best-Maugard; the circle, 
the spiral, the S curve, the zig-zag 
line, the dot, the straight line and 
the half curve. Use the broad side 
of short pieces of crayon, push hard- 


er on one edge than the other for a 


nice shaded line that is so much 
more interesting than one done with 
the crayon upright. 


same way if you prefer it to wax 
crayons, and is preferable if using 
large paper. 

Any grade can do this. 


1 chalk works well th 
Colorec 
a 
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Mucu of the art time is spent 
by children working on different 
subjects varying from Abraham 
Lincoln to the Ice Carnival or “My 
Birthday Party.’”’ When the children 
work on subjects of their own 
choosing the teacher learns much 
about the children. She answers 
their questions and tries to help as 
each child asks her for it. It soon 
becomes apparent that some children 
reach a_ stagnation point. They 
don’t know what to do or they 
repeat the drawing of a house and a 
tree very much like the house and 
tree they made in a preceding grade. 

This may appear strange when 
their school life and home life is full 
of many rich experiences. One might 
say, “Why don’t they choose to 
paint something they read or study 
about?” 
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Night Time As Seen By Grade 4 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


If one visits schools in sections of 
a city where the children are very 
talented in drawing he will find 
that these children express them- 
selves very freely in drawing, even 
painting pictures of a piano at home 
with washing hung on a clothes line 
over the piano and beds in the 
same room. They will paint people 
selling clothes on the street and 
vegetables and hardware and sa- 
loons near by. These talented chil- 
dren can often express themselves 
more easily in drawing and painting 
than they can in written words. 

Primary children of grades one 
and two express themselves more 
freely than children in grades three 
and four. By the time the children 
reach the age of eight they become 
discouraged with their crude results. 
They are no longer willing to scribble 


It Surely Was Raining That Night 


something and imagine that it 
looks right. They say “I can’t 
draw autos” or “I can’t do this 
decent.”” This is more true of chil- 
dren in grade four than it is of those 
in grade three. 

The teacher may choose one of 
two roads, (1) to accept the fact. 
that children in grade four are dis- 
couraged with their results, (2) or 
give them assigned subjects which 
each can work out in an original 
manner so that each child 
satisfaction in his results. 

If she chooses 1, the children 
have little interest in art. If she 
chooses 2, the children will like art 
and learn how to do many things 
that will help them in the grades 
that follow. Children work at differ- 
ent speeds. While some children are 
finishing a problem others who have 


has 


5 
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Night. Work needs to be done with 
the children before they are ready 
to illustrate any subject if the aim 
is to have a degree of success from 
each child. 

A teacher never approaches a 
topic in the same way twice but 
her introduction is very important. 
These pictures came out of a lesson 
that was introduced in this way. 
She asked, “Are you out of doors 
sometimes at night?” “Let us all 
tell somethings we all remember 
seeing at night.” 


“IT love a Jack-o-lantern at 
night,” “I like to see bon fires along 
the lake shore to keep the bugs 
away, “I like to see fire flies,” 
“The Buckingham Fountain looks 
beautiful at night. We always go to 
see it when my aunt and cousins 
come.” 

“T like to see the factory where 
we go in summer. It reflects in the 
water. My uncle says it looks like a 
pipe organ in the water.”’ 

“I ride in a canoe in the summer 
at night. Sometimes the stars reflect 


Where We Go In Summer 
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finished will have time to do what ae @ ©& 
they wish until the slower ones ~-@ee ese 
catch up and the class is ready for 
another assigned subject. 
it If the teacher assigns a subject 
t she chooses one which can be worked : 
is out with some degree of success by 7 wes 
‘1. each child. Such a subject as a horse 
sa race would nol be a good subject 
to be assigned to a fourth grade 
of because they would say “I can’t 
ot draw a decent horse.” “It’s too 
* hard.” ‘‘Mine’s no good.” The zoo 
a would not be a good subject. Some 
sl would say, “I can’t draw animals.” 
= (The zoo would be a good subject 
inti for grades one and two because they 
will attempt anything but grade 
_ four children are different.) 
ee Some good subjects for grade four 
rt are (1) Winter, (2) The Snowman, 
es (3) Rain, (4) Wind, (5) Skating, 
il (6) Night. The Trucks Travel at Night 
sks This article describes a lesson on These are some of the remarks: — in the black river and it feels as if 


we are riding on the stars.” 

“When we drive to Michigan at 
night we see so many big trucks 
that look like big buildings coming 
toward us on the road.” 

“IT was out last night when it 
rained.” The lights in the buildings 
in the picture, “The Trucks Travel 
at Night,” were yellow. No pure 
white was used in this lesson. The 
children who painted snow scenes 
made the snow light purple, light 
blue or gray. 

The teacher suggested that the 
children use black for some of the 
objects and people to make them 
look more like night. She suggested 
that they try to forget the real 
colors of the buildings, clothes of 
people and trees and think of what 
looks like dark masses at night. 

The picture with the canoe had 
yellow moonlight which was very 
charming. It had much deep blue 
and purple in it. 

The blurred street light in the 
rain picture showed observation on 
the child’s part. 

We found places in the hall to 
exhibit all pictures, choosing as well 
as we could places where there was 
distance. Night scenes show off 
better with distance. 

The children were delighted with 
their results. The upper grade chil- 


dren complimented them. The jani- 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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P EOPLE of the most ancient 
civilizations used it. The Greeks 
used it. The Romans used it. The 
Chinese, Arabians, Anglo-Saxons, 
and the Norman-French. 

It has been used by all,the great 
teachers from Socrates, through 
Jesus, Augustine, on down to Mark 
Hopkins and the unsung teachers in 
our kindergartens. 

It is the Story. The Hebrews 
were masterful story tellers, and 
Jesus demonstrated its worth 
throughout his ministry. 


No wonder the child says, “Tell 
me a story.”” The story is always 
childlike in its simplicity and its 
directness. Through it we can in- 
form. Through it we can teach 
kindness to animals. Through it we 
can entertain, No wonder teachers 
use the Story. Wise parents will use 
it. In Dr. Angelo Patri’s latest book, 
“How to Help Your Child Grow 
Up,” this wise man and child expert 
says, ‘Aesop's Fables should be part 
of every child’s education, and he 
should become acquainted with 
them early in life so that he is fa- 
miliar with them by the time he en- 
ters school.” 


A speaker before a group of 
young parents had spoken favorably 
of the use of fairy stories, myths, 
fables, and all the old folk lore. At 
the close of the talk, a parent asked, 
“Do you think we should give those 
lies to our children?” 


It was a difficult question to 
answer. The mother had wrongly 
assumed the folk literature to be 
“lies.” For the speaker to answer 
simply “Yes,” was to admit the 
woman’s claim. 


It is unfortunately true that for 
one reason or another we do have 
those who think all folk stories are 
nothing but “lies.” Perhaps they 
have never thought of Jesus’ use of 
stories, wherein he was more in- 
terested in the knowledge of mean- 
ing than in the knowledge of facts. 
It may be that they have never seen 
in Cinderella a girl much like our 
own daughters, for what normal 
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girl does not go through this Cin- 


, derella stage? There may have been 


a time when it was wise to warn little 
maidens of the Big Bad Wolf, with 
all his misleading promises. Most 
normal boys climb magic bean poles, 
kill a few giants, and find the goose 
that lays the golden egg. Within 
the normal girl is a Sleeping Prin- 
cess waiting for the Prince Charm- 
ing to come and awaken her ro- 
mantic nature. 


As has been said by another, in 
Fairyland Honesty is not only the 
best policy, it is the only policy. 
Characters in fairy stories keep 
their word, a lesson which others 
than modern politicians can profit 
from. If the king says he will give 
his daughter in marriage, as well as 
half his kingdom, to the man who 
will make her laugh, if the proverbial 
fool of the community comes along 
and makes her Jaugh he gets the 
king’s daughter! 

And what of the Santa Claus 
myth? Shall we call it another “‘lie?”’ 
Well, there are those parents who do 
not approve of giving the story to 
their children. Isn’t the Santa Claus 
idea a spirit rather than a myth? 
It’s an idea that we can well afford 
to give our children. We can profit 
from the spirit ourselves. 


Take the Gesta Romanorum, the 
most popular story book of the 
Middle Ages. Instructing by fables 
seems to date rather far back into 
antiquity; so there is no great marvel 
in learning that the monks used the 
method to instruct their more or less 
illiterate auditors. It would have 
been futile for them to have used 
abstract argument, or logical de- 
ductions. The stories, therefore, 
were the best methods. They held 
attention. They left a deposit of 
truth. In the Gesta, we have the 
fable. Just following it, we have the 
Application. It would be impious to 
call these fables “‘lies,”’ although it 
is obvious what they tell are not 
facts as the mathematician or sci- 
entist of our day would test them. 
They are Truths, and Truths are 


always bigger than Facts, as Jesus 
constantly demonstrated in his par- 
ables. 

In a world where materialism 
reigns almost supreme, it is natural 
to have our emphasis on things, on 
Facts. The child who has to grow 
up without these ‘“‘lies’” has no 
chance to escape into Never-Never 
Land, no chance to retire into his 
imagination for re-enforcements. 
Perhaps Stopford A. Brooke ex- 
presses the point better when he 
speaks of being wearied by those 
who “pinning us down to this world 
only, forbid’ us to overclimb the 
flaming walls and go wandering, 
like gypsies, into the infinities of 
love and beauty.” Just that is 
what these stories will permit the 
child to do. Through them he can 
overclimb flaming walls and go 
wandering “into the infinities of 
love and beauty.” 

Some writer in 1834 pointed out 
what happens when the fairies are 
driven away. 

Farewell to all the 
Of merry elfins dining 
On mushroom tables, in the dales, 
Lit by the glow-worms shining; 
And tripping to the minstrel gnat, 
His jocund measure singing, 

While o’er their heads the lazy bat 
A silent flight was winging. 


pretty tales, 


Farewell! like theirs, my song is | 
done: 

But yet once more I'll say — 

There never has been any fun, 

Since fairies went away. 


Apparently these were 
missed. There was a difference in 
the world. In our world of fear and 
insecurity, I suspect most of us 
adults, if we were honest with our- 
selves, would like to escape to that 
world of fun, that world without 
fear, a truly One World where all 
was peace and love and beauty. But 
we are pinned down “to this world 
only.” 

Dr. Patri says that when the child 
displays greediness, we should read 
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him the fable about the greedy dog; 
and on every recurring temptation 
we can remind him of the fable. 
That “Once upon a time” stops 
them in their tracks. 

Despite all our emphasis upon 
scientific accuracy, all our stress on 
the here and now, we seem not to 
have accomplished so very much. 
Our ignorance -still surpasses our 
knowledge. We still have between 
four and five million Americans who 


are feeble-minded. .. Our mental 
hospitals and psychopathic wards 
are filled to overflowing, and the 
annual increase is appalling. We 
ean spend $125,000,000 a year on 
fortune tellers. Maybe we need 
more relief from the here and now, 
and more chance to overclimb flam- 
ing walls “‘and go wandering.” It 
seems that with all our advanced 
pedagogy, all our newer methods of 
teaching, we have left out something 
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worthwhile. It could be that all of 
us, beginning with our children, 
need to be stopped in our tracks 
oftener with “Once upon a time.” 

It is the oldest way of teaching 
known to man. It may not be the 
only way to teach Facts, but it is 
among the best ways to teach 
Truths. And Truths seem to be 
what we need. We can still he mod- 
ern and use the method of the 
Master Teacher, 


Too Little, Too Late 


RUSSELL F. SCHLEICHER, Principal, Hazard School, Palmerton, Pennsylvania 


Durine the past war the 
title of this article was part of an 
expression indicating deep regret 
at. the failure of a great war plan. 
We can apply the same expression 
to the use of guidance in the schools 
of our country, and say, “There is 
too little guidance and it often 
comes too late.” 


Historically there has been a 
realization of the need of applying 
guidance to the child while he is 
young. Yet today the field of guid- 
ance is still often regarded as being 
sacred soil or holy ground upon 
which the High School alone may 
tread. Most guidance literature 
has stressed vocational or educa- 
tional guidance aspects. Personal 
or personality guidance has often 
come as an aftermath of trouble in a 
child’s life. 


It seems quite clear that guidance 
is needed to give the proper direc- 
tion to the life of a child. Since the 
bases of a child’s attitudes are in 
the formative years, it is here that 
skilled, trained, sincere counselling 
is needed. 


Today the average home seems to 
fail in doing its duty in proper guid- 
ance. If this is true, then certainly 
the below-average home is woefully 
negligent. The schools are now being 
called upon to assume more of the 
pre-school responsibility of educa- 
tion. Thus it seems that more guid- 
ance minded consideration is need- 
ed in planning the educational pro- 


gram of the lower elementary 
schools. 

Those with teaching and admin- 
istrative experience know the types 
of children who come to the nursery 
school or the kindergarten. We see 
the selfish child who has never been 
taught to share, either the objects of 
play or the approval and goodwill 
of others. There is the child who 
has used the habits of angry display 
to coerce his parents and now at- 
tempts to center teacher and pupil 
attention upon himself in similar 
actions. We notice the sadly ne- 
glected child, the bit of humanity 
who shrinks: into himself because 
his courage to face the world has 
not been developed or has actually 
been repressed and crushed. One 
can see the child with anti-social 
tendencies whose causes are already 
hidden in the past. 

Who is to guide these children to 
wholesome, well-rounded personali- 
ties? Must they travel on. alone 
‘until they reach an unsurmountable 
obstacle? Must they do repeated 
misdeeds that prove or indicate a 
problem of personal adjustment? 

Any teacher with experience real- 
izes the need of planning prior to 
any school situation and its vital 
importance. Obviously planning 
for guidance is a part of the general 
school program. Past public opin- 
ion has been to the effect that 
teachers of little children needed but 
little training and little knowledge. 
Today we admit that a teacher of 


young children must have all the 
attributes of motherhood in addi- 
tion to the wisdom of Solomon. The 
attributes of motherhood include 
the very common-place but precious 
qualities of love and patience. These 
are part of the character and spir- 
itual structure. These are basic in 
determining whether a teacher is 
genuinely fond of those entrusted 
to him and his instruction or merely 
tolerating the children while he adds 
facts to their mental stock. The 
wisdom of the teacher is the result 
of his experience and his own re- 
search into the philosophies and 
sciences of life. 

True humility in a teacher will 
cause him to admit his inability to 
cope with all the problems that 
arise. Out of this admission will 
spring a growing desire to learn 
more of the human nature and the 
individual nature of a child and an 
attempt to interpret the child’s 
actions. This interpretation will be 
made in the light of the present day 
knowledge of psychological research. 
He will view each child objectively, 
yet never forget that he is dealing 
with a person, not a thing. 

It is hoped that the day of re- 
grets will soon be past and that each 
elementary school child will have 
trained teachers who will give each 
child all the guidance the child 
needs and in time to avoid many of 
the maladjustments that have come 
out of the schools where guidance 
was too little and came too late. 
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Dramatization is widely 
recognized as a valuable means of 
enriching the curriculum and help- 
ing children to develop poise and 
better speech habits. While utilizing 
dramatics for these or other reasons, 
the classroom teacher can make 
music and art an integral part of the 
activity. 

Even for a small classroom skit 
music may be played on the piano 
or victrola before the performance to 
set the mood. An Easter celebra- 
tion may be prefaced by hymns of 
joy. The mood for a historical play 
is set by playing patriotic music. 

When children dramatize 
formally a story containing a line 
such as, “The people danced and 
sang,” they may interpret it by 
joining hands and dancing around in 
a circle. But if they are going to 
make a finished play of a story 
containing a line like that it may be 
used as a real educative experience. 
The class may first list all the songs 
they know that might be suitable in 
that particular play. If no familiar 
songs are appropriate, the teacher 
may teach one authentic to the 
period being portrayed. For a 
colonial scene a square dance or 
minuet might be learned. The same 
line in a play about gypsies would 
call instead for a folk dance or a gay 
gypsy tune. 

When words and dance steps are 
not available, it is sometimes fun to 
make them up. Music for an Indian 
Harvest Dance was found by one 
third grade. They looked up Indian 
words meaning “corn,” “harvest,” 
“crop” and the like and combined 
them into a pleasing verse. They 
found descriptions of dances to 
furnish a guide to their original 
dance. One book stated that the 
Indians danced around the circle 
four times slowly in the harvest 
dance. Such facts helped the class 
plan its dance steps. 

Sometimes in a story the words of 
a song will be given but not the tune. 
Children may make up original 
tunes in such cases or find songs 
they already know whose melody 
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will fit the words. It is preferable 
that well-known songs are not used 
for these parodies. 


If neither words nor music is 
available, a short song may be com- 
posed. A study of song patterns will 
be a helpful first step. Many pri- 
mary songs are four lines long with 
the one tune, called “‘A,” used for 
the first and third lines and the 
“B” tune used for lines two and 


four, with line four resolving to 
“do ” 


We usually make up the verse 
first. Each child then tries to make 
up a tune for the first line. When a 
pleasing melody is found, the teach- 
er plays it on the piano and then 
transfers it to the board. With the 
key and time thus decided on, the 
second line usually comes easily and 
soon a short simple song is ready. 


It is also possible to make up a 
short tune first by singing “‘la” or 
“loo” or humming it. Later, words 
may be written to fit it. In either 
case we always save all our original 
songs, often reusing them later on. 


Children who play instruments 
suitable to a period represented in a 
play can give an effect of. reality to 
the scene. For a cowhoy play, we 
had one boy who was learning to 
play the guitar practice ““Home On 
the Range” so that he could play it 
well. The song was worked into the 
skit in a natural way. At another 
time a violinist played for a simple 
square dance in a play about the 
mountain people. 

In the same manner vocal num- 
bers by individuals or groups can be 
worked into plays to add color and 
at the same time teach the music of 
the period. We have found it in- 
teresting to learn songs actually 
sung by the pioneers, Indians, sailors, 
early settlers, etc., rather than songs 
about these people. This calls for a 
good deal of research on the part of 
the teacher, but adds authenticity 
to the performance and gives a 
background of music history. The 
vocal numbers are learned by all, 
then tryouts and special practice 


periods are held if singing by small 

groups is wanted. 

One fourth grade, when planning 
a dramatization of a Chinese birth- 
day celebration, read that musical 
instruments such as drums and 
cymbals were often played on such 
occasions. They found a Chinese 
song, learned the words and worked 
out their own instrumental accom- 
paniment, using rhythm band in- 
struments. Another fourth grade 
made their own rattles, drums and 
flutes to furnish the music for an 
Indian dance. 

Dances which have been taught 
in the physical education period may 
often be included in plays. A second 
grade made their Dutch play more 
effective by using a Dutch folk 
dance. 

When a need for an original dance 
arises, the pupils may suggest music 
suitable for the purpose or several 
listening lessons may be needed 
first to find appropriate melodies. 

After the music has been selected, 
the class will decide on the various 
parts of the music. To avoid con- 
fusion a record of what is to be done 
should be kept on the board as it is 
decided. 

Example: 

1, Opening music — short running 
steps in circle. 

2. Loud music — six jumps to cen- 
ter and six jumps back. Ete. 
Boys will like to work out dances 

if their roles are suitable. They 

like to be Indians, bees, dragons, 
giants, toys, animals, soldiers, elves 
and so on. A group of third grade 
boys enjoyed being Japanese beetles 
in an original play; at another time 
fourth grade boys were the frog 
servants in “The Frog Prince.” 

Boys’ dance steps should include 

running, marching, stamping, and 

jumping. 

Sometimes a dance will be worked 
out just for fun. Our Ice Soldiers 
dance came about when a record 
was played during a third grade 
rest period and the children realized 
it had possibilities for a dance. 
They noticed that one part sounded 
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like soldiers marching. This was 
followed by soft sweet music. After 
listening to the record several times 
and trying out steps informally, the 
following theme was decided upon: 

1. The ice soldiers march. 

2. The sunbeams come to melt 

them. 

3. Jack Frost makes the weather 

cool again. 

4. The ice soldiers march again. 

5. The sunbeams melt them once 

more, 

6. The ice soldiers collapse. 

7. The sunbeams come in and 

dance. 

The recurring motif of loud music 
followed by soft music suggested 
the story pattern. By calling the 
first melody “‘A,” the second “B” 
and so on, the music themes may be 
listed in some such manner as this 
to guide in planning the steps: 


(with variations) 


with variations) 
with variations) 


The “A” parts were all danced 
alike with simple changes for the 
variations. The same was true of the 
“B” parts. “C” and “D” remained 
the same throughout. This dance 
was included in a Spring play we 
wrote later on. 

The possibilities of making art 
function in dramatic production are 
seemingly endless. Even the young- 
est children can do a great deal 
toward making an effective display 
of scenery, costumes and properties. 

Properties give life to even the 
simplest plays. For Social Studies 
plays based on units of work, the 
children can often use things they 
have made in their art classes. 
Thus for an Indian show the children 
will utilize the clay pottery, bead- 
work and weaving they have done. 
For other types of plays the prop- 
erties may be handled in various 
ways. I like to have the children 
bring in as many real properties as 
they can find. A real powderhorn 
used in a pioneer play will be more 


meaningful to the actors and more 
convincing to the audience than a 
cardboard powderhorn. 

Some of the properties which 
must be made may be assigned to 
committees or to individual children. 
One fourth-grade boy was anxious 
to have an authentic flag to carry 
when he appeared in the role of Co- 
lumbus. After looking in many his- 
tory books, he found a picture of 
Columbus’ flag. He copied the 
designs on large paper, cut them 
out and traced them on the flag he 
had made of white sheeting. The 
flag was then tacked to a drawing 
board and painted the correct colors 
with poster paint. His task gave 
him valuable experience in research 
and planning as well as in art. In- 
stances of this kind are a natural 
outgrowth of dramatics. 

When many similar articles are 
needed the entire class may make 
them and thus all will have training 
in the handling of various materials. 
The best of the finished articles may 
be set aside for use in the final per- 
formance while those less well made 
may be used in rehearsals. When 
many fans were needed for a school 
operetta second grade children made 
them of accordion folded colored 
paper spattered with paint. For 
the same show the fourth grade 
made paper flowers. 

It is not always necessary to have 
scenery. If there are to be many 
scenes or if there is a shortage of 
time it may be wisest to omit scen- 
ery altogether or to pin paper trees 
and other objects to the back cur- 
tain to suggest the setting. 

When scenery is desired and no 
sets are available, a simple way to 
achieve a desired effect is to paste 
strips of frieze or wrapping paper 
together to form one large piece of 
paper which will cover the back 
wall. The painting of this large 
sheet must be done on the floor. 
Children may submit their ideas for 
such backdrops in the form of 
sketches. A combination of the best 
ideas may be sketched in chalk of 
charcoal on the large paper. The 
largest brushes available should be 
used for the painting and even th? 
youngest painters can help. The 
completed backdrop may be mount- 
ed on a strip of wood fastened to the 
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wall and the paper then rolled up 
until needed. It is possible to use 
different scenery for each act by 
having each painted backdrop sus- 
pended from a different strip of 
wood. If there is no repetition of 
scenes the one needed first should 
be on the strip nearest the back so 
that it will not have to be rolled up 
when the second backdrop is 
dropped down. If the same scenery 
is needed for a Jater act, some older 
person will have to roll up and drop 
down the painted backdrops as 
needed. 

Costumes furnish a splendid op- 
portunity to enlist the pupils in a 
worthwhile art undertaking. Boys 
as well as girls may look for pic- 
tures, dye materials, make paper 
headdresses and collars, paint de- 
signs on finished costumes, string 
necklaces, sew on trimming and 
engage in similar activities. 

The field of puppetry is too well 
known to be described here, but it 
offers wide scope for the develop- 
ment of creative ideas and for ex- 
periences with many kinds of ma- 
terials. Primary classes like to 
make moving pictures consisting of 
consecutive pictures which may be 
unrolled to illustrate a story that 
is being told or read. Building the 
necessary stage, arranging the two 
rollers, making a curtain and mak- 
ing the pictures themselves provide 
a project for the art classes. 

Posters to arouse the interest of 
school pupils in a coming perform- 
ance provide a real need for fourth 
graders to study lettering and poster 
making. 

Printed programs are desirable 
when the cast is very large or the 
entertainment is lengthy. Pupils 
may submit their ideas for cover 
designs and the best one may be 
mimeographed and colored by all 
the pupils. For a primary pageant 
entitled, ““How Our Christmas Cus- 
toms Grew,” each class was given 
its quota of covers to illustrate. 
Since the kindergarten scene was 
about the origin of the Christmas 
stocking, that class cut out and 
pasted large stockings on their cov- 
ers. The third grade scene explained 
the origin of the Christmas pudding, 
so third grade artists drew the flam- 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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I Motivation 
Children were talking about the 
March of Dimes. They were anxious 
to do something for the children who 
had contracted Polio. Besides 
giving dimes they decided to make 
some scrapbooks for the children 
who were now patients in the hos- 
pital. 
II Objectives 
. To develop their interests 
. To work happily with one an- 
other 


] 
2 


3. To express themselves fearless- 
ly in their creations 

4. To co-operate with the group 

5. To provide themselves with a 
background of knowledge 
through the scrapbooks to help 
them to develop reading readi- 
ness 

6. To want to make a scrapbook 

for the children in the hospital 

To make a scrapbook for the 

children in the hospital 

8. To find out any information he 
wanted to know about the 
scrapbook project 


9. To understand the need of 


making scrapbooks for the 
children in the hospital 
III Development 

First, have a discussion in which it 
is decided what kind of pictures to 
bring. Colored pictures are a lot 
nicer than black and white. 

By having the children cut out the 
pictures at home, much time will 
be saved. When they bring them to 
school put the pictures into groups 
instead of pasting all different kinds 
of pictures in the scrapbook. 

These are some suggestions to use 
for the groupings. All of these were 
used in kindergarten: 

1. House 
Books on beds, living room, 
kitchen, dishes, houses, bath- 
room, dining room, davenport 
and chair, curtains, chairs, 
silverware 

2. Animals, ete. 
Books on dogs, funny cows, 
birds, children’s pets, chick- 


ens, wild animals, animals, 
horses, bears, ducks, and kit- 
ties 

3. Holidays 
Books on Christmas 

4. Children 
Books on boys and girls, girls, 
little girls, boys, girls 

5. Flowers 
Books on flowers 

6. Scenes 
Books on water scenes 

7. People 
Books on ladies, Ann Sothern, 
girls of other lands, family, 
big girls, mother and baby, 
helpers, brides, mother and 
daughter, men, beautiful girls, 
faces and ladies 

8. Food 
Books on meat, food, fruit, 
salad, vegetables, desserts and 
soup 

9. Funny Folks 
Books on funny folks 

10. Storyland 
Books on storyland 

Picture Book 
Picture book of crayon draw- 
ings of children with a manu- 
seript story under each picture 

12. Shoes 
Books on shoes 

13., Transportation 
Books on cars, airplanes 

14, Yarn 
Books on yarn 

15. Hats 
Books on hats 


Your pictures may make some 
other groupings. You might like to 
make funny paper scrapbooks, puz- 
zle or other types of scrapbooks. 

Our books were made two. sizes. 
One book was 9” x 12” and the other 
6” x 9’, The reason for the smaller 
size book is that if a child is in bed 
it would be easier for him to look at 
a smaller book. The large book 
would be for the children in wheel 
chairs. 

The books were made all different 
colors, but the same color of con- 
struction paper in one book. Three 
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sheets of construction paper were 
used for one book. The paper was 
folded in the middle and tied togeth- 
er with yarn. Some of the books had 
pretty yarn tassels. Folding the 
paper really gave the book six 
pages. 

After the children or one child had 
finished a scrapbook, it was brought 
to the teacher. She checked the book 
to make sure that all the pictures 
were pasted in tightly. Airplane 
glue is the best for this purpose. On 
the cover, manuscript the title of 
the book. Crayon can be used. On 
the cover was pasted a small picture. 
The color of the yarn, book and the 
colors in the picture were used as a 
guide as to the colors to use to man- 
uscript the title. Two colors weré 
usually used. To make the picture 
on the cover stand out, the colbdrs 
used to manuscript the title were put 
around the picture. 

When a book was completed, it 
was shown to the children during 
story period. This made the person 
who had made the book feel very 
proud. Each book was discussed. 
The children, with the help of the 
teacher, would tell all they knew 
about the pictures in the book. This 
way, the children not only were 
making something for someone else, 
but were also learning many things 
while doing it. 

The books were given to the hos- 
pital. The children hoped that the 
children in the hospital would like 
the scrapbooks as much as _ they 
themselves did. As the books were 
finished they were placed on a shelf 
in the library corner. That way, the 
children could look at the books as 
much as they wanted. If any of the 
pictures became loosened in the 
scrapbooks the children would im- 
mediately paste back into 
place 

With the scrapbooks was en- 
closed this letter to the boys and 
girls in the hospital. 

Dear boys and girls: 


We made these 89 books for you 
in the hospital so you have nice 
things to read. Every day for one 
whole month we worked on the 
books. We worked very hard on 
them. We hope you have a good 
time with them. The scrapbooks 
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have lots of nice pictures. We made 
big and little scrapbooks for you. 
We hope you will be well soon. 
Love, and a kiss and a hug, 


IV Outcomes 
1. More adept in thinking and 
discussing the scrapbook 
project 
2. Increased their vocabulary 
. Speak better before a group 
4. More adept in organizing 


material and making scrap- 


books 
5. Accepted responsibility 
6. Recognized strengths and 
weaknesses in others 
7. Showed confidence and poise 
8. Showed consideration for the 


rights of others, self-control, 
and courtesy 


9. Showed pride in accomplish- 
ments 
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10. Increased willingness to co- 
operate 
11. Growth of social conscious- 
ness through working to- 
gether, fair judgment, and 
the right use of authority 
12. Realized the valuation of their 
abilities and those of other 
children 
V Bibliography 
Magazines used to get pictures 
from for scrapbooks, 


Fear Or F'reedom 
PHYLLIS J. SHANE, Child Welfare Counselor, Long Beach, California 


Ix THE future days, which 
we seek to make secure, we look 
forward to a world founded upon 
four essential freedoms — freedom 
of speech and expression — freedom 
of every person to worship God in 
his own way — freedom from want 
— freedom from FEAR.” 

Four Freedoms 


Roosevelt’s Address to the 
77th Congress 
January 6, 1941 


Johnny sat down to lunch but 
could not eat. The food stuck in his 
throat, his mouth was dry. There 
was a large lump in his throat and a 
heavy weight lay where his stomach 
was. Johnny was scared. His hands 
were damp and the walls were mov- 
ing in closer. He was going to play a 
solo for the afternoon P.T.A. pro- 
gram. 

Johnny was experiencing the emo- 
tion of fear. Any emotion not only 
arouses a physical reaction but a 
mental reaction also. Johnny was 
suffering from physical and mental 
symptoms which accompany fear. 

A child experiences fear whenever 
his security is threatened. His peace 
of mind and personal dignity has 
been impaired. His well being has 
been abruptly jostled. 

Physiologists suggest that all bod- 
ily changes under stress of fear com- 
bine for more agility and efficiency. 
Digestion stops, the blood rushes to 


the muscles, the heart beats faster, 
and the general metabolism of the 
body is disturbed. These changes 
apparently give the child’s body 
more efficiency in physical effort. 

Fear is a base emotion that be- 
comes a self defense drive. When 
fear evidenced by a child is under- 
stood many of his actions are ex- 
piainable. The child who clings to 
his mother the first day of school is 
protecting his security even though 
the threat is more imagined than 
real. 

Fears are learned and acquired by 


Rosy Cheeks 


CLARA CORNELL 


Isn’t it fun, the grandest fun, 
To play out in the snow. 
The cold air gives you so much 
pep, 
And makes your cheeks glow so! 


“They're just red apples,” 
Grandma says, 
“I’m sure they would taste 
sweet. 
You ought to give your Gran a 
bite, 
A little bite to eat.” 


We laugh and run hack to our 
play, 
For well we know she’s teasing, 
And that to all our family, 
Our rosy cheeks are pleasing. 


conditioning. No matter what it is 
the child fears the fear evolves from 
a feeling of insecurity. The child 
who fears something regards the 
object as something more powerful 
than he is with the ability to harm 
him. 

Children quickly sense disturbed 
mental poise in an adult. A mother 
indicating fear of the dark will 
quickly condition her child to actu- 
ally be afraid of darkness. The child 
feels insecure and therefore afraid 
when an adult’s emotional control is 
disturbed. 

Fear does stimulate the child's 
efforts to a greater activity. The 
child who fears a spelling test will 
make more effort to know the words 
than the one who thinks it will be 
easy. Perhaps a minor amount of 
fear will do no harm. But any fear 
that becomes a contracting unit 
will quickly warp the personality 
and enslave the child. 

To help Johnny overcome his fear 
of playing a solo give him your com- 
plete confidence. Make him believe 
you believe in him. Then gradually 
condition him by having him render 
his solo before four or five students. 
Then perhaps for the principal and 
even for his own group. 

Any child evidencing a fear des- 
perately needs understanding and 
security. Without this, the child 
loses control of his mechanism and 
his entire pattern of normal adjust- 
ment is impaired. 
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The Post Office At Valentine's Time 


(A Social Studies Unit) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


I. OBJECTIVES: 

To help the boys and girls to understand and respect 
the work of the postal employees in their own commu- 
nity and to help them realize how the people of any one 
community are dependent upon workers all over the 
world. February is an especially fine time to work out 
this unit as at that time the class is intensely interested 
in Valentine messages and letters. 

Il. APPROACH: 
There are a variety of leads which may be used. 
The teacher may write on the blackboard: 
“Did you get a Valentine through the mail?” 

If some of the children have, much discussion will 
follow. 

Write a letter to a child who has moved out of the 
district, stamp it, and mail it. 

Read poems or stories to the class about letters or the 
work of the postman. 

Read the following story to the class: 


HOW LINDA’S VALENTINE CAME TO HER 
(The Valentine Speaks) 


“What a clever Valentine! It’s just the one for my 
little girl,”’ said Linda’s father, picking me up. He paid 
the clerk, then took out his fountain pen and wrote 
inside me: 

Dear daughter Linda, 

Just two more weeks and I'll be home with 
you and Mother. This Valentine made me 
think of my little girl. I hope that you will 
like it. 

With all my love, 
Daddy 


Next he slipped me inside an envelope and sealed it 
tightly. Then he wrote Linda’s name and address very 
carefully so that there would be no trouble in reading 
where I was to go. 

Inu the upper left hand corner of my envelope he wrote 
his own name and address so that if anything hap- 
pened to me or the address should be wrong I would not 
be sent to the Dead Letter Office, but would be sent 
back to him. 

When he had put a three-cent stamp in the upper 
right hand corner of my envelope he walked out of the 
store and put me in a green mail box. There were many 
other letters and cards in the box. Soon after, a green 
mail truck stopped at the box and a man in a blue 
uniform took me (also all the other letters) out of the 
box and put us in his mail bag. 

It seemed that we were going very fast and when I 
had just begun to enjoy the ride I found myself in a 
big building where mail bags are emptied; and before 
I knew it I was on a long table with many envelopes, 
large ones, small ones, blue ones, white ones — en- 
velopes of all kinds. 


A postman sorted us, putting the large envelopes in 
one pile, the small ones in another. Then we were put 
in a machine that cancelled our stamps. In this ma- 
chine we had a post mark put on us too, that is, there 
were marks put on our stamps along with the name ol 
the city from which we were mailed, the date, and the 
hour we were mailed. When you go home ask your 
mother to show you the cancelling marks on letters. 

Some of us were then gathered together, a string 
tied around us, and a piece of paper slipped under the 
string. On the paper was written Sigourney, Iowa, for 
that was where we were going. Into the mail sack we 
went again and the sack was fastened. Once more [ got 
to ride in a mail truck -- this time to the railway sta- 
tion, where we waited until the train came. Then we 
were put into a car that was piled high with sacks of 
mail just like the sack we were in. 

Riding on the train was even more fun than riding in 
the mail truck. It was a much longer ride, but finally 
the train stopped and the sack that I was in was thrown 
off on to a big truck. Soon | reached the post office in 
Sigourney. 

The sack was opened. A postman looked at my ad- 
dress and put me in a pigeon hole. There were so 
many, many of these holes that I wondered how he 
could possibly know which one to put me in. 

Not long after, a man came along and put me in a 
leather bag which he carried down the street on his 
shoulder. At almost every house we stopped and each 
time the postman would take some letters or papers out 
of his bag and leave them in the mail box. 

“Here comes the postman, Mother,” called a small 
boy. “‘He’s leaving us some mail, too.”” The mother’s 
face beamed with pleasure when she saw her letters. 
All the people looked so very happy when they received 
mail. They smiled at the postman and said, “Good 
Morning.” [ wanted to make someone happy, too, and 
could hardly wait until the postman got to the house 
where I was going. 

Finally he put me in the mail box of a big white 
house. I was glad that Linda’s father had written the 
address very carefully. The postman knew that I be- 
longed here because the number on my envelope and 
the number on the house were the same. A lovely little 
girl rushed out of the house, grabbed me out of the 
mail box and hugged me to her. 

“Mother, mother,” she cried joyfully. “I got avalen- 
tine — a big one — and I think it’s from Daddy.” 


How pleased I was! Now J was making ‘someone 
happy. How glad I was that I had taken the long trip 
to Linda’s house! 


II. ACTIVITIES ENJOYED DURING THE 
STUDY: 


Every day a challenging question such as — “Why 
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does the postman have a number on his cap?” or‘ What. 
is the purpose of the Dead Letter Office?’ was placed 
on the blackboard. This led to much research and group 
discussion. 

The class went with the postman on part of his route to 
see how he delivered and collected mail. 

The following day they made a large map showing the 
trip taken with the postman. 

Another day the boys and girls visiled a storage box 
with the postman to find out what use he made of it. 

They invited the postman to come to school to answer 
questions about his work. 

They went to the nearest mail box to find out at what 
time during the day mail was collected there. 

The children brought to school valentines or letters 
which had come to their homes through the mail in 
different ways: by train, by boat, by airplane. 

They wrote a group letter to a former teacher. 

Each child made her a valentine. When these were all 
wrapped together they had a parcel post package to 
mail. 

Next was a trip to the post office. There after buying a 
stamp and stamping their group letter the boys and 
girls, with the helpful postal employees, followed the 
letter through the post office to see what happened to 
it there. 

Then their parcel post package of valentines was 
mailed and they found out how it was weighed, how 
much it cost to send it, and what happened to the pack- 
age at the post. office after it was mailed. 

Wrote a thank you letler to the postman who had been 
their guide at. the post office. 

Enjoyed Audio-Visual Aids pertaining to the post 
office. 

Brought to school different kinds of stamps as one-cent 
stamps, special delivery stamps, air mail stamps, three- 
cent stamps, and foreign stamps. 

Built a sub-station in the school room. It had a cage, a 
place for mailing letters, a stamp window, and a general 
delivery window. Each child had his own pigeon hole 
with his name on it. 

Made envelopes, bags. postman caps, badges, mail 
pouches, etc. 

There was much dramatic play in the post office 
which they built. Through it the valentines and other 
mail which came to the school building each day were 
Cistributed. 

Went on the school bus to the railway station where 
they saw the mail car and found out from the mail clerk 
how mail is taken care of on the train. 

Groups of children went to the branch library to get 
books and pictures which were used to find answers to 
questions of the day as: “How was mail carried in the 
early days?” 

Received a special delivery, air mail letter of apprecia- 
tion from their former teacher after the parcel post 
package of valentines had reached her. 

Easel paintings and crayon drawings were made such 
as: 

The postman delivering mail 
Going to the post office in the school bus 
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Our play post office 

How mail is carried (by train, by boat, by airplane) 

How mail was carried (by carrier pigeon, by run- 
ner, by post rider, by stage coach) 

The mail plane at the airport 

The boys and girls used their crayon drawings for the 
individual books ahout the post office. Group stories were 
written and hectographed copies made for the children’s 
books. Some of the easel paintings were pasted on 
charts with experience stories. These were used for 
reading lessons. 

One of the boys brought his wagon and this was 
converted into a mail truck. 

The postman was invited to come to school again to-see 
the truck and the post office. 

The children played post office for another class. 

As a culminating activity an assembly was given for 
the parents. The boys and girls told some of the most 
interesting things they had learned about the post 
office, sang postma" songs, and had choral speaking of 
poems ahout the postman. Fach parent received a 
package through the play post office — the individual 
books which each child had made of their activities 
during the post office study. 

IV. SOME BITS OF INFORMATION GLEANED 
FROM THE WORK ON THE POSTAL UNIT: 

People have to pay postage on evérything they send 
through the mail. Some of this money is used to pay 
the post office workers. 

The man in charge of the post office is called the 
postmaster. 

A special delivery letter must have a special delivery 
stamp in addition to the usual postage. 

An air mail Jetter needs only an air mail stamp. 

When there is a special delivery stamp on a letter it 
will be delivered as soon as it gets to the place where the 
person to whom it is addressed is. It is delivered by a 
boy who wears a badge and a special cap. He usually 
rides a motorcycle. When just the usual postage is on a 
letter it has to wait until the regular time for the post- 
man to deliver it. 

When there is an air mail stamp on a letter it is 
taken from the rest of the mail and sent by truck to the 
nearest airport. An airplane takes it a long distance in 
a very short time. Air mail letters travel more rapidly 
than any other kind. 

Mail is carried across the ocean either in airplanes or 
ships. 

Long ago mail was carried in different ways: carrier 
pigeons, runners, post riders, and stage coaches. 

When letters are not correctly addressed and. the 
postman cannot find out who sent them, they are sent 
to the Dead Letter Office. 

The number on the postman’s cap tells how many 
men have worked for the post office he works for longer 
than he has. 


V. STORIES, POEMS, AND SONGS USED: 
STORIES: 


“A Valentine’s Surprise” by Krueger, pub. Gazette 
Press, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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“The Postman,” 
Chicago 
“Betty’s Letter,” Helpers by Hardy and Johnston, 
Newson and Co., Chicago 

**Billy’s Letter” by Helen S. Read, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York 

“The Story of a Stamp” from Ourselves and Our City by 
Frances Carpenter, pub. American Book Co., 
Chicago 

“Charlie and His Puppy Bingo,” Hill and Maxwell, 
Macmillan, New York 


Charlotte Kuh, Macmillan Co., 


“Around the World in a Mail. Bag,” William Siegel, 


Robert M. McBride Co., New York 
“The Post Office” (Unit Study Books), Wilhelmina 
Slootmacher 
“The Postal Service” (Teachers Lesson Unit Series), 
Rita Little 
“How They Carried Mail,”’ Joseph Walker, J. H. Sears 
and Co. 
“How the World Grows Smaller,’ Daniel Beeby, 
Charles Merrill Co., N. Y. 
POEMS: 
THE POSTMAN 
Eight o'clock; 
The postman’s knock 
Five letters for Papa; 
One for Lou, 
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And none for you, 
And three for dear Mama. 
— Christina Rossetti 
“The Postman” from Fairies and Friends, Rose Fyle- 
man, Doubleday, Doran 
“A Letter Is a Gypsy Elf’? and “The Postman Is a 
Happy Man” from For Days and Days by Annette 
Wynne — Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 
“Whistles” and “The Old Postman” from Poinied 
People by Rachel Field, pub. Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
“The Postman” from All About Me by John Drink- 
water 
“The Postman” from What Daddies Do by Robert 
Livingston 
“The Mail Truck” by Marjory Hardwick from On the 
Road 
“The Postman” by Laura E. Richards from Tirra Lirra 
“Air Mail” by Gordon Hillman 


SONGS: 

“The Postman” from Sing A Song, pub. Ginn and Co. 

“The Busy Postman” from Listen and Sing, pub. 
Ginn and Co. 

“The Postman” from Progressive Music Series, Book I, 
Silver, Burdett Co., Chicago 


“The Postman” from Slep A Song, The Simcoe Pub. 
Co., Buffalo, New York 


Tests for the Post Office Unit 


I. UNDERLINE THE CORRECT ENDING: 
1. Today mail is carried by 
train, boat, and airplane 
runner, post rider, and stagecoach 
2. Mail will go faster by 
ordinary mail 
air mail 
3. Letters that go to the Dead Letter Office are those 
which are addressed carefully and accurately and 
have the name of the sender on them 
which are incorrectly addressed and lack the 
name and address of the sender 
4. When there is a special delivery stamp on a letter it 
will be delivered 
just as soon as it reaches the city it is addressed to 
at the regular time for the postman to deliver it 
5. The kind of letter which must have the usual post- 
age in addition to the special stamp is 
special delivery 
air mail 
Il. PUT A CIRCLE AROUND THE THINGS 
FOUND IN A POST OFFICE: 


stamps pigeon holes 
fire engine mail pouches 
envelopes axes 
canceling pad money 

hose postmaster 
scales hatchets 


firemen parcel post package 
letters newspapers 
magazines post cards 

milk bottles postman 


Ill. WRITE ON A PIECE OF PAPER WHAT THIS 
TELLS YOU TO DO. Write answers only. 
1. Give the correct way to address a letter. 
. Name three stories or books which tell about the 
post office or the work of the postman. 
3. How is air mail carried across the ocean? 
4. Write the first five words which come to your mind 
when you think “post office.” 
5. List six kinds of work that post office employees do. 
IV. DRAW A LINE BETWEEN GROUPS OF 
WORDS WHICH GO TOGETHER: 
Stage coaches most rapid delivery 
postmaster Carrier pigeons 
air mail men who ran from place 
to place with mail 
carried mail before trains 
in charge of post office 
carried mail horseback 
according to place it is 
going 
on a train 
to weigh packages 
people go to post office 
for mail 


carried messages 
Runners 

mail car 

Mail is sorted 


post riders 
In some small towns 
Scales 
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Lincoln Visits School 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 


Characters: Betsy, Eddie, Bob, Kathie, Claire, 
Merton, Spirit of Abraham Lincoln. 


Scene: On the school playground. (As the 
scene opens, the children are on the playground. 
They each have a shovel and are preparing to 
make a fort.) 


Betsy: There are six of us and when our fort is done, we 
can choose sides and take turns defending our fortress. 

Bob: We boys will be on one side, what do you say, 
fellows? Then — 

Claire: (interrupting) Oh no you don’t, we're not 
going to have you boys run us right off the playground, 
are we girls? 

Eddie: Oh, all right, have it your way, but instead of 
talking, we had better get to work. 

Kathie: I think so too! That bell will ring before we 
know it. 

Merton: Say, who’s that strange man coming towards 
us? Do any of you know him? 

Bob: No, I’m sure I’ve never seen him before, al- 
though he reminds me of someone. 

Spirit of Abraham Lincoln: Pardon me, children, but 
I should like to ask you what you are doing with those 
shovels. They belong in the school room, don’t they? 

Betsy: Oh no, sir. Shovels are used in digging snow, 
but perhaps you don’t have snow where you come from. 

Abraham Lincoln: My dear child, where I come from, 
our shovels stay right in the school room or at home, 
because without them we couldn’t do our sums. 

Bob: You mean you do arithmetic on shovels? No 
pencil or pen would write on shovels would they? 

Abraham Lincoln: Pen? Pencil? Oh no! Charcoal was 
used where I came from. 

Claire: That must be a funny school. Ours isn’t like 
that! But say, haven’t we seen you before somewhere, 
sir? Somehow you look very familiar. 

Abraham Lincoln: I do? Well, that’s not strange, for 
I’ve been visiting several schools this morning, and 
each one has my picture on the wall. Possibly your 
school has one too. 

Kathie: That’s it! Now I know. It’s right on our 
front wall. 

Merton: But that’s a picture of Abraham Lincoln! 
Could it be that you’re — 


Abraham Lincoln: You're right, young man, I am 
Abraham Lincoln, or at least, the spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln. I have returned in this year 1949 to find out 
if I am still remembered as an honest citizen of the 
United States of America. 

Betsy: Isn’t this exciting to have you visit our school! 
We have always been taught to respect you. 

Bob: After recess we are having an Abraham Lincoln 
program. How would you like to visit us? 

Abraham Lincoln: I would like to stay in the back- 
ground so no one but you boys and girls would know I 
was here. That is, at first. 

Claire: We have an alcove in the balcony or you 
could go backstage. 

Abraham Lincoln: Yl find a place, but children, 
promise me you'll say nothing to the others (just then 
the bell rings), and now since I hear your bell. I'll 
quietly disappear inside. Thank you for your invita- 
tion and remember, keep the spirit of men like Abra- 
ham Lincoln always in your minds. 

(He disappears and as the curtain falls,. the children 
stand perfectly still and watch him go.) 


END OF ACT I 


ACT II 
THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN PROGRAM 


Characters: Four leaders of the four groups, 


four groups consisting of an indeterminate num- 
ber of children. 


Leader of First Group: 

What can you tell us of Lincoln the boy? 

With what did he play, can you name the toy? 
Group I: (answers) 

He didn’t have time to play with the boys. 

He didn’t have time to play with toys. 

He learned to split rails, although very young. 

For him ’t’was hard work with no praises sung. 
Group II Leader: 

Tell us the story of the boys and bird. 

Listen carefully, you may not have heard, 
Group II: 

One day Lincoln went out into the wood. 

So anxious to learn as much as he could. 

But what he saw there, was really quite bad. 

It made him so cross and just a bit sad. 
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For a boy was touching a small bird’s nest, 
He was handing the eggs out to the rest. 
Then Abraham Lincoln sent them away. 
They never returned for many a day. 


Leader of Group ITI: 
Tell the story of the trip to the store. 
I’m sure we'd like to know just a bit more. 


Group ITI: 
Abraham Lincoln was young and felt strange, 
When from the man he received wrong change. 
He went right back to the grocery store; 
A matter of four miles or maybe more. 

Group IV Leader: 
Now one more story we should like to hear. 
We like to repeat it every year. 

Group IV: 
Abraham Lincoln borrowed a book from a friend, 
Who liked him so well she was glad to lend, 
But alas the rain came and spoiled the book. 
He felt so badly, he shuddered to look. 
But bravely he went to tell his sad tale. 
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Looking so frightened and really quite pale. 

The friend took pity on Abraham’s plight, 

When she learned it had rained during the night. 

She told him to keep it all for his own, 

Because of the honesty he had shown. 

(The four group leaders then step forward.) 

More of these memories we like to save 

For Lincoln was honest, so true and so brave. 

If he were living and present today, 

We would all cheer him and stand up and say, 

Lincoln’s a Hero today and alway! 

(Just then the spirit of Abraham Lincoln appears.) 
Spirit of Abraham Lincoin: 

1 am the spirit of Lincoln, you see. 

I’ve heard all the things you've said about me. 

They’ve made me happy, for they are all true, 

Although year after year there is nothing new. 

1 hope you’ll remember what | now say, 

Hurrah for Lincoln and the U.S. A. 

(A salute to the flag and the singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner will complete the program.) 


THE END 


Washington Honors Betsy Ross 


HELEN C. LARGE 


Characters: Betsy Ross, Young woman in old 
fashioned clothes 
General Washington, in uniform 


Two men, business suits 


Scene I: Betsy Ross’ Sewing Shop. As the scene 
opens Betsy is sitting in her shop sewing on 
some beautiful silk material. A knock is heard 
at the door. 


Betsy: Come in. 

(General Washington and two friends enter.) 

Gen. Washington: Good morning. We have something 
we would like to ask you to do. 

Betsy: V'll do anything I can for you, sir, (She rec- 
ognizes General Washington, for she saw him once in 
church.) 

Gen. Washington: We would like to have you make 
this Flag. (He hands her the sketch of the flag on a 
piece of paper with blue stars in the corner and red 
and white stripes.) 

Betsy: (very modestly) Do you mind if I make some 
suggestions? 

Gen. Washington: I’d welcome suggestions from you, 
for I know you are an expert seamstress. 

Betsy: Thank you, sir. You have made the flag 
square. I think it would be better if we made it oblong. 
‘That would give it better lines. You have the stars all 
helter-skelter. It would look better if they were placed 
in order, and I think a five-pointed star is better than a 
six-pointed star. 

Gen. Washington: Your first two suggestions are very 
good, but why the five-pointed star? 


Betsy: A five-pointed star is prettier and England has 
a six. Let me show you. (Takes paper and quickly cuts 
a five-pointed star.) 

Gen. Washington: I guess you are right. (General 
Washington sits down and from his pocket pulls some 
scrap paper, on which he makes another sketch of the 
flag, then hands it to Betsy.) 

Gen. Washington: Buy as many yards of bunting as 
you wish, and make the flag as soon as you can. Good 
day. 

Betsy: I'll start right away, sir. Good day. 

Scene II: Betsy Ross’ Shop. As the scene opens 
Betsy is finishing the sewing on the flag. 

Betsy: It has been fun making this flag, even if I did 
stay up all night. I’ve tried to make very fine, even 
stitches, joining white stripes to red. Red is for bravery, 
blue is for truth, while white is for justice and purity. 
(As she handles the folds carefully she thinks aloud of 
flags like this being shot by bullets on the battle fields 
and falling from the hands of a color bearer. She thinks 
of the flag out on very cold windy days. She thinks of 
the many lives that will be lost because of this very 
flag. She thinks of the brave men who will fight for 
this very flag. (A knock is heard on the door.) 

Gen. Washington: Have you finished the Flag? 

Betsy: (proudly holding it up) Yes, sir. 

Gen. Washington: It is very beautiful. Buy all of the 
bunting you can find in Philadelphia and make as many 
flags as you can for the use of Congress. 


Beisy: Thank you, General. You have conferred a 
great honor on me — that of making the first American 
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Flag. I do appreciate the honor. It has made me very 


happy. 
Gen. Washington: Good day. 


Betsy: (making a curtsy) Good day, sir. 


(Have the children sing The Star Spangled Banner.) 


CURTAIN 


Familiar Poems for Choral Speaking 


Heavy: 
Three little kittens lost their mittens 
And they began to cry — 


Light: 

“Oh Mother dear, 

We very much fear 

That we have lost our mittens.” 


Medium: 

“Lost your mittens? 

You naughty kittens! 

Then you shall have no piel!” 


Light: 
“Meow — Meow — Meow 
Then we shall have no pie.” 


Heavy: 

The three little kittens found their 
mittens 

And they began to cry 


Light: 
“Oh Mother dear, 


MY DOLLY 


Light: 

I took my dolly for a walk. 

Pefore we reached the gate, 

She kicked her little slipper off, 
And soon she lost the mate, 


Medium: 

I took my dolly for a ride. 

It was a windy day. 

She broke her pretty parasol, 
And her bonnet blew away. 


Heavy: 

I took my dolly for a sail, 

And what did dolly do, 

But drop her necklace overboard. 
It was her best one, too. 


All: 

The more and more I scolded her, 
The more and more she smiled. 
Now would you take her out again? 
She’s such a naughty child. 


MARGUERITE GODE 
THREE LITTLE KITTENS 


See here, see here! 
See, we have found our mittens.” 


Medium: 

“Put on your mittens, 

You silly kittens, 

And you may have some pie.” 


Light: 

“Purr-r- purr-r- purr-r 
Oh let us have the piel! 
Purr-r, purr-r, purr.” 


Heavy: 

The three little kittens put on their 
mittens 

And soon ate up the pie 


Light: 

“Oh Mother dear, 

We greatly fear, 

That we have soiled our mittens.” 


Medium: 
“Soiled your mittens! 
You naughty kittens!” 


THE SQUIRREL 


Light: 

Whisky Frisky 
Hippity hop! 
Up he goes 

To the tree top, 


Medium: 

Whirly twirly 
Round and round. 
Down he scampers 
To the ground. 


Heavy: 

Furly curly, 
What a tail! 
Tall as a feather 
Broad as a sail! 


All: 

Where’s his supper? 
In the shell. 
Snappity crackity, 
Out it fell. 


Light: 
Then they began to sigh, 
“Meow, Meow, Meow.” 


Heavy: 

The three little kittens washed their 
mittens 

And hung them out to dry. 


Light: 

“Oh, Mother dear, 

Do you not hear, 

That we have washed our mittens?” 


Medium: 

“Washed your mittens?” 

Oh, you’re good kittens 

But I smell a rat close by!” 


Light: 

“Hush, hush, meow, meow, 
We smell a rat close by, 
Meow — Meow — Meow.” 


FALLING SNOW 


Light: 

See the pretty snow flakes 
Falling from the sky; 

On the walk and housetop 
Soft and thick they lie. 


Medium: 

On the window ledges, 

On the branches bare; 
Now how fast they gather, 
Filling all the air. 


Heary: 

Look into the garden, 

Where the grass was green, 
Covered by the snowflakes, 
Not a blade is seen. 


All: 

Now the bare black bushes 
All look soft and white, 
Every twig is laden — 

What a pretty sight! 
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A Social Study Unit 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(The Story of Holland) 


No country in the world offers to chil- 
dren more delight than the study of Hol- 
land. Its quaint, colorful people, its tulip 
gardens, its windmills and dikes, its wood- 
en shoes, its bicycles, are always fascinat- 
ing to the children. 


OBJECTIVES FOR THE STUDY: 


1. To learn about the people of Holland 
— their homes, dress, work, play. 


2. To get a better understanding of how 
environment affects and 
man’s mode of living. 


shapes 


3. To make comparisons between our 
life in America and the life in Hol- 
land. 


4. To better appreciate the contribu- 
tions made by Holland in the fields 
of art, literature, history, industry. 


Some ways in which interest in the study 
of Holland may be aroused and directed: 


1. Through a discussion of bicycles and 
which countries most enjoy them. 


2. Through some child’s bringing in a 
wooden shoe. 


3. Through seeing and discussing a 
Vande Kamp’s bakery. 


4. Through reading interesting stories 
of tulips, windmills, wooden shoes. 


5. Through the singing of Dutch songs. 


6. Through observing a picture painted 
by one of the Dutch masters. 


7. Through the teacher’s reading aloud 
from ‘‘Hanz Brinker, or the Silver 
Skates.”” 


8. Through a discussion of cheese, how 


it is made, which countries excel in 
the making of cheese. 


From any one of these sources, various 
questions will arise which the teacher 
may list on a chart or upon the black- 


board. 
What We Wish to Know About Holland 


1. Why do the Dutch people wear 
wooden shoes? 


2. Do they wear their shoes all the 
time? 


3. Where is Holland located on the 
map? 


4. How much of Holland is below sea 
level? 


5. Why did the Pilgrims leave Holland? 
6. Why do they have windmills? What 


makes them go? 


7. How large is a dike? Of what is it 
made? What is it used for? 


8. Why do the Dutch have so many 
boats and ships? 


9. Why do the men wear such baggy 
trousers? 


10. How large are the canals? 


11. What does Holland ship to other 
countries? 


12. What do we ship to Holland? etc. 


These questions stimulate the children 
to form into committees for the planning 
and building of a Dutch house, the cup- 
board beds, the making of a dike, a tulip 
garden, a row of windmills along the 
canal, etc. 
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A Social Study Unit 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(The Story of Holland) 


READING: 


Making and reading of charts based on 
Holland. 


Making and reading of a ‘Class Diary on 
Holland.”’ 

Making and reading of riddles based 
upon the Dutch people and their cus- 
toms. 

Reading stories of Dutch life from news- 
papers, magazines, and books. 

Reading poems of the Dutch. 

Keeping a Bulletin Board — ‘‘News of 
Holland.”’ 

Making a simple illustrated book — 
“Our Dutch Neighbors.”’ 

Reading aloud to the group from ‘*The 
Dutch Twins.” 

Reporting answers to questions which 
children have asked about Holland. 

The using of various tests in connection 


with the work-type material. 
LANGUAGE: 


Making a pictorial map of Holland. 
Dramatizing scenes from ‘“‘Hansel and 
Gretel’’ or from ‘*The Leak in the Dike.”’ 


Making of three-minute speeches to 
explain :— 
How cheese is made. 
How diamonds are cut. 
How dikes are made. 
How tulips are raised. 


Making of short speeches to explain the 
articles in an exhibit or a museum. 


Taking an imaginary trip about Holland 


and making speeches to explain places or 


things of interest. 
Writing to a Travel Bureau for the pur- 
pose of getting information on Holland. 
Writing simple book reports. 


Oral reports, individual and coopera- 


tive. 
Making Dutch nursery rhymes. 


Enjoying and remembering Dutch 


poems. 
SCIENCE AND NUMBER: 


How do Dutch people show the effect of 
their surroundings? 


How have they been able to struggle 
against the sea? 


What keeps the dikes safe from the 


wood-eating worms? 
How do the Dutch care for their cattle? 


Numerous number problems based on 
an imaginary trip from New York to Am- 
sterdam. 


Measuring for making Dutch buildings, 


furniture, dikes, etc. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 


Making and furnishing a Dutch home. 

Making scenery for a movie of Holland. 

Making designs for wall paper in a 
Dutch house or puppet theater. 

Making Dutch shoes. 

Illustrating Dutch stories and poems. 

Painting a pot of tulips. 


Making designs for a book cover. 
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* 
Unit On Patriotism 
ALICE HANTHORN—Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Washington Monument 
(Reading Lesson) 


We have all seen monuments. 


Some cities have monuments on the 
public square. 


Many of these have names of soldiers. 
Most cemeteries have monuments. 


Many monuments are made for our 
national. heroes. 


One of the most famous is the 
Washington monument. 


It is in the city of Washington. 


It honors George Washington, our first 
president. aN 

TO THE TEACHER: The purpose of this unit is to make children conscious of memorials 
and what they stand for. A feeling of respect, gratitude, and reverance should be fostered in the 
minds of children during this study. Much information can be given, but the real value of the unit 
is in the attitude it fosters. 

SOMETHING TO DO: 

DISCUSSION PERIOD — Who has seen a monument? Tell us about it. (Bring out the 

idea that this honors some person or group of persons.) 


Has anyone visited the city of Washington? Tell us about your visit. (Lead up to the Wash- 
ington Monument if possible.) 


SOMETHING TO LEARN: 


EARLY HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY — Show map of United States. Find the Potomac 
River. Explain that this whole area was once a woodsy, swampy place. A city called Washington 
“*a city of streets without houses.” 

At close of the Revolutionary War a plan for a statue of George Washington riding on a horse 


was made. Our country had very little money and George Washington objected to using any of 
this. This statue was never made. 


After the death of George Washington the work was taken up, but the present monument was 


not completed for many years. It is so beautiful that it was well worth the time and effort taken 
to produce it. 


DESCRIPTION OF WASHINGTON MONUMENT — The Washington Monument is the 
tallest shaft, made of stone, in the world. It can be seen for many miles in the day time. At night 
it can also be seen because it is illuminated by brilliant flood lights. 

It is a simple, dignified memorial, much like our first president. Many, many tourists visit the 
city of Washington every month. All are thrilled with the Washington Monument. 

(Show picture of the Washington Monument.) 


Who Am I? What Am I? 
I am a general. I am in the city of Washington. 
My soldiers loved me. I am 555 feet high. 
We won the Revolutionary war. Tourists visit me every day. 
I was the first President of the United States. They can ride or climb to my top. 


Who am I? What am IT? 
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Unit On Patriotism 


ALICE HANTHORN 
The Lincoln Memorial 


(Reading Lesson) 


The Lincoln Memorial is also in the 
city of Washington. 

It is a beautiful temple with white 
pillars. 

It is one half mile from the 
Washington monument. 

A beautiful pool is between them. 

Both the monument and the temple 
are reflected in the pool. 

A statue of Abraham Lincoln is inside. [ 

Abraham Lincoln was a famous ié 
president of the United States. we: 

He was a great and kind man. “ 


% 

7 


SOMETHING TO LEARN: 

DISCUSSION PERIOD — Bring in pictures showing various incidents in the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. Show picture of log cabins. Tell of experiences of visiting log cabins. Discuss why the 
early Colonists lived in log cahins — why Lincoln’s father and mother lived in one. What was 
pleasant about living in a cabin? What was unpleasant? How the family slept. How they cooked. 
How the cabin was heated. 


Tell how Abraham Lincoln was educated. Tell incidents of his honesty, his kindness, his 
simple dress and manners. 


STORY OF LINCOLN’S SON TAD — Tad was the youngest son of Abraham Lincoln. 
He was a kind, honest, friendly little boy. At this time the Lincoln family was living in the White 
House because Abraham Lincoln was now president of the United States. 

When Tad found ragged or hungry little children he invited them to the White House for 
something to eat. The cook didn’t like this, but she had to give them food because the President 
said Tad should have his way. 

One day Tad told his father about a young man and a girl who were looking sad. They were 
in the hall. The man was a soldier and they wanted to be married, but didn’t know where they 
could find a minister. President Lincoln helped them get a minister and they were married in the 
White House. Young Tad and his father, President Lincoln, were both very kind. 


SOMETHING TO DO: 


Draw pictures of log cabins. It is possible to build the walls of a log cabin by bringing in small 
round branches of trees, notching each and laying them carefully. The open cracks wil: show how 
cold cabins were in the winter. 
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Unit On Patriotism 
ALICE HANTHORN 


The City of Washington 


Who lives in the White House? Show 
our president’s picture. Name a few 
of our past presidents. (Bring in pic- 
tures of as many past presidents as 
possible.) Why is the city of Washing- 
ton so important? (Explain briefly about 
Congress and the making of laws. Ifa 
Congressman or Senator lives in the 


community, bring out this fact.) 


SOMETHING TO LEARN: 


BUILDING OF PRINTING AND ENGRAVING — Show a one dollar bill. Let children 
discover whose photograph is on it. 


Show a five dollar bill. Whose photograph is on it? What building is on the back? 


Explain that all paper money is printed in the building of Printing and Engraving. (There 


are excellent films of the city of Washington with the printing of money shown in detail.) 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE — This is a very large museum. It covers two and one third 
acres. Almost every activity in the United States is shown here. In the Hall of History hangs “the 


Spirit of St. Louis,” the famous airplane in which Colonel Lindbergh made the first non-stop 
flight from New York to Paris. This attracts a great deal of attention. 


Another important exhibit is the American flag which waved during the war of 1812. This is 
the flag about which our National Anthem, “The Star Spangled Banner’”’ was written. 


Ladies love to look at the wax figures wearing the gowns of the wives of the presidents. Martha 


Washington was the wife of our first president. Her gown is in this collection. 


In the transportation exhibit one can see the first steam locomotive, many kinds of boats, 
canoes and ships. 


The exhibit of fire arms is one of the largest and most valuable in the world. People come from 
great distances to visit the Smithsonian Institute and to study its exhibits. 
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: Unit On Patriotism 
ALICE HANTHORN 


i 


Fill in blanks with words and numbers. Choose words from list below. 
eer red stripes. 
white stars. 

ren One star is for each .......... , 


Word List 
red green white country monument 
yellow blue orange state memorial 


_ TEST OF RECOGNITION OF WORDS 
monument star president 
man stand picture 
money stripe paper 
Find the word which is red in our flag. 
stop Find the word which is the most important person in the United States, 
Find the word which has one for each state. , 
Find what is printed in the Printing and Engraving Building. 
is is Find something which is 555 feet high. 
Find what we all do when we salute the flag. 
GUESSING GAME: 
I am thinking of something which is large and white. 
The president lives in it. What is it? 
(Child giving correct answer gives next one.) 
Continue with flag, Lincoln Memorial, Washington Monument, building of Printing and En- 
graving, and Capitol building. 
STORY OF OUR FIRST FLAG 


Tell briefly the story of George Washington and Betsy Ross. 
Make a picture of our first flag with 13 stars in a circle. 
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necklace earrings reptiles 
stork diamonds dikes 
sawmills fishing steampumps 
barge tulips cheese 
1. The Dutch women are fond of wearing .......... on 
2. The stork feedson ........... 
3. Two of the favorite sports in Holland are... ...... and 
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Meaningful Seat Work 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with the Study of Holland) 


I. USING WORDS: 
(Children are to fill blanks with words from the following list.) 


4. The windmills furnish power to ......... 


5. Every Dutch garden has its 
6. Dutch houses are built upon 
7. Holland is noted for its valuable 
8. One of the chief industries of Holland is the making of 


Il. Writing the Answer: 


1. How much of Holland is under water? . 


2. What 


are the dikes made of? .......... 


3. How large is one of the biggest canals? .......... 


4. How are the dikes guarded? 
5. What do the barges carry? 


6. What 
7. What 


do the storks eat? .......... 
is a Dutch Christmas called? ... 


8. What are two important cities in Holland? ....... 
Ill. Word Grouping: 


Write each of the words in the following list under its right heading:— 


see 


swimming 
canals 
piles 
factories 


Sports — Clothing — Foods — Windmills and Dikes — Houses 
tower fishing short skirts cheese 
swimming red-tiled roofs watchmen white wash 
pumps lace caps forest trees skating 
cupboard beds milk sailing granite 
fine china pewter dishes wooden shoes arms 


IV. Drawing the Answer: 


1. 


Something stands on one leg. 


. Something is never worn inside the house. 
- Something keeps out the sea. 

. Something has large flapping arms. 

. Something is worn upon a girl’s head. 

. Something grows in a Dutch garden. 


. Something pretty and blue is on the pantry shelf. 
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| Meaningful Seat Work 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with the Study of Holland) 
V. Finding Words: 


31 


Can you list all the words that mean color, sound, action in this poem? 
Jan and Jat 


Our names are queer, just Jan and Jat, 
We live in Holland, you know that. 


With meadows green, as green can be, 
And dikes that keep away the sea. 


Our windmills swing their arms around, 
And do their work with creaking sound. 


The dog carts here go rumbling by, 
And clean milk cans reflect the sky. 


Our wooden shoes clump, clump along 
And sing their bumpy, noisy song. 


This prim old land we love so much, 
Our own quaint country of the Dutch. 


VI. Adding Right Words: 

Can you add the right words to these Dutch Nursery Rhymes? 
Till one day a .......... broke out 
In a careless sort of way; 


And the chimney smoked them out, 
Fol de rol de rol de ray. 


Peter was a little 
Wearing pants and jerkin; 
He liked a little .. ......., they say, 
Named Ada Janey Perkin 


VII. Describing Words — Can You Find 
? 


Them? 
Now Peter called to her and 


The Windmill Song 

money let’s be spending; 

Hold right ontomy....... _. here When hills are blue and winds are soft 
The windmill wakes and stirs around; 


And tiny ships glide through the bay, 
| ; With soft and gentle purring sound. 
A Daddy and a Mother .........: 


So the windmill liked to say, Now Dutch girls laugh and life is gay, 
Built their home on top most roof The bird his early carol sings; 


Fol de rol de rol de ray. The windmill whirls and whirls and whirls 


And flaps his restless, eager wings. 
They looked down uxon the 
In a lofty sort of way. 
Parent storks and babies three, 


Then dark creeps on the silent hills 
And wraps them all in somber gray; 
The windmill looks into the stars, 
Fol de rol de rol de ray. And stops his whirling roundelay. 
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The Third Grade Makes Seatwork 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


February when much time must be spent indoors is an excellent time to interest 
second or third year classes in making seatwork for a group of younger children. The 
working out of the following proved to be a very worthwhile and pleasant indoor winter 

activity for the boys and girls participating. 


CUT OUT THE LABELS AND PASTE UNDER THE PICTURES 
TO WHICH THEY BELONG. 


Indians lived in this kind of home. 
Nellie is in her swing. 

This is where I live. 

Il am on my way to school. 

In the winter 

Indians cooked their food this way 
In the boat 


One flower alone 


Ready for the birds when they come next month. 


Good morning, Merry Sunshine! 
The eagle is a very large -‘sird. 


On snowy days you may often see the cardinal. 
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GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON DOLLS 


Costume study and design interest both 
children and older boys and girls. These Revo- 
lutionary dolls show careful research concern- 
ing the dress of that period. Although both are 
drawn and made “on halves” (folded vertically 


through the center, each side is identical), for 


constructing these stiff little figures, the best 
way is to simply trace them. Then more atten- 
tion can be given to detail. A few suggestions as 
to procedure and coloring. After the tracing is 
completed, go over all outlines with drawing 
ink. When dry, color faces and hands light 
orange water color. Leave both wigs white. 
Washington should wear blue, with touches of 
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Agnes Choate Wonson 


buff. Use any bright arrangement of colors in 
his waistcoat. Lace and stockings, white. 
Black shoes and hair bows. 

Martha’s gown may be as brightly colored as 
desired. The bodice, flounce and overskirt 
should be a rich, darker tone of color, with soft 
pastel tone for underskirt. For instance, rich 
dark blue or green with pale rose; deep purple 
with pale yellow or green. Her lace cap, ruf- 
fles, and wig are to be left white. 

These Washington dolls, cut out, work out 
well as room borders, February 22nd. Assembly 


program covers or simply as period-studies of 
costuming. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
DRAWING FACES 


Louise D. Tessin 


DRAW £66 SHAPE NO SHARP ANGLES AOD NOSE, EYE ADD HAIR TO 
FOR HEAD. PLease / SIDE VIEW, AND COMPLETE 


MOUTH SKETCH. 
2 


START WITH STEP!I, ENXES NOW ARE 


EAR IS OPPOSITE 8. ADD BRIM. 
AND 2, FOR THREE- ROUNDED.NOSE 


EYES ANO NOSE. C.CROWN FITS 


QUARTER VIEW, BARELY CROSSES A-LINE FOR HAT. 


OVER TOP OF HEAD. 
CONTOUR LINE CHIN MAY BE 
DEFINED. 


CHIN ADDED 
TO TOP 


PROFILE HAIR MAY BRUSH UP OVER LINE. A. 


MUCH CHARACTER CAN BE DISPLAYED 
IN SUCH SIMPLE SKETCHES AS THESE, 
APPLY THIS LESSON TO ILLUSTRATIONS OF DUTCH CHILDREN, 
CHARACTERS OF LINCOLNS OR WASHINGTONS TIME, CHARACTERS 


FROM FAMILIAR STORIES OR RHYMES, OR POSTERS FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES 


FEBRUARY, 1949 
EASY STEPS IN DRAWING (Page 64) 


SUPPLY 
CHILDREN 
WITH ENOUGH 
CUT PAPER 
PARTS TO 
MAKE AT 
LEAST THREE 
ACTION 
FIGURES. 


Louise D. Tessin 
PASTE PARTS 
INTO PLACE 


RED 


SECURE. 
PARTS FOR MAKING 
& -- ACTION FIGURES 


FIRST LESSON... MAKE ACTION FIGURES. 
SECOND LESSON... LEARN HOW To MAKE FACES. 


THIRD LESSON... DRAW FICURE USING LESSON.1 
AS MODELS. ADD FACE, HANDS AND 
CLOTHING. DETAILS MAY BE ADDED AS 
SCENERY, FLOWERS, ANIMALS , UMBRELLA, 


BALOONS, KITE , BALL, ROPE , BUCKETS, ETC. 


1. PALM OR BACK OF HAND, 
2.LENGTH QF FINGERS. 
3.AD00 THUMB, MARK IN 
INDIVIDUAL FINGERS. 


INDICATES BACK OF HAND. 
Y. INDICATES PALM 
\ OF HAND. 
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VALENTINE INSPIRATIONS (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 
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UTILITY ENVELOPE (Page 64) 


LETTER NAME UPON A PIECE OF SCRATCH PAPER. 
SPACE LETTERS IN EACH NAME CAREFULLY. 
NEXT, CUT NAMES APART. 


DRAW A DESIGN ON 
ONE HALF SIDE OF 
FOLDED PAPER. 

< 

TRACE DESIGN To OTHER 
HALF SIDE OF PAPER BY 
PLACING @) UPON A 
PIECE OF CARBON 
PAPER BLACK SIDE UP. 


GO OVER LINES WITH 
PENCIL. 


THE BEST CARBON 
PAPER (tS MADE 

WITH SOFT PENCIL 
SCRIBBLE ON THIN 
PAPER. THIS ERASES 
AT ALL TIMES AND 
PERMITS CORRECTIONS 
To BE MADE EASILY. 


Louise D. Tessin 


TRIM WITH MARGINS X ALL EQUAL. 
FOLD STRIPS IN CENTER TO DETERMINE 
CENTER OF EACH NAME. 4 


HANDON 


BLACKEN EACH PIECE ON BACK SIDE WITH 
SOFT PENCIL SCRIBBLE. 


DRAW LIGHT PERPENDICULAR 
LINE DOWN CENTER OF LARGE 
ENVELOPE. BLACKEN GACK OF DESIGN 
WITH SOFT PENCIL. TRACE NAMES 
AND DESIGN UPON ENVELOPE MATCHING 
ALL FOLDED LINES WITH. C. AFTER 
TRACING, IT MAY BE HELPFUL TO TRUE 
UP LETTERING BY LIGHTLY DRAWING 
A FEW HORIZONTAL LINES ACROSS 
ENVELOPE._D. 


©) A NICE FINISH CAN BE 

MADE BY OUTLINING 
ALL PARTS WITH A HEAVY 
PEN AND INDIA INK 


FILL IN COLOR WITH CRAYONS OR PAINTS. 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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A VALENTINE 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Vee Miller 


GREETINGS 


YELLOW HAIR 


COLOR THE BOY, THE GIRL AND 
THE VALENTINE CAREFULLY, 
THEN CUT OUT, PASTE THE 
GIRL ON THE DOTTED LINES 
FIRST, THEN THE BOY. COLOR THE 
BOY'S CLOTHES BLUE, THE GIRL'S 
SKIRT AND SWEATER YELLOW 

WITH BROWN TRIMMING. THE GIRL 
CARRIES A RED HEART. THE 
HEART ON THE BOY'S BOX OF 
CANDY COLOR RED. THE VALENTINE 
CAN BE PASTED TO A PIECE 
OF OBLONG PAPER LIKE THE 
DOTTED COPY. THEN THE 
VALENTINE WILL STAND, OR 
A SMALLER PIECE OF STIFF 
PAPER CAN BE PASTED 
AGAINST THE BACK TO 

MAKE IT STAND. 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


Arizona is known 
As the Valentine State— 


Our little boy 


Has remembered the date! 


Arizona is known as the Valentine 
State because it was admitted as a 
state February 14, 1912; 


Also known as The Wonderland 


of Rocks; 


The famous Petrified Forest is in 
this state; 


State flower: Cactus 


State bird: Cactus Wren. 
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HEALTH POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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A MOVABLE OSTRICH (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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BUILD-UP VALENTINE (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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A HEART FELT VALENTINE | Agnes Choate Wonson 


Ale 


CAN'T 
ScARE 
LOVING 


Scraps of a discarded felt hat, buff or gray construction paper, 
patterns for two pumpkin-hearts will make you an unusual 
valentine. Cut out the felt scraps from hat and coat patterns; 


sketch in hay hair, pole ends, crows flying. Letter the sentiment: 


You Can’t Scare Me From Loving You 


Mount on valentine-red construction paper. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN POSTER (Page 64) 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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The Poetry Corner 


A Victim of The Snow 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


“Cheep, cheep; cheep, cheep,” 
Chirped a little bird 

Sitting on our window-sill, 

Where it was plainly heard. 


I wondered what the trouble was, 
So looked outside to see, 

And right away I knew just what 
The bird was telling me. 


The snow that fell all yesterday 
Had locked his cupboard tight, 

And now he had no food to eat. 
Not even one wee bite. 


So off I ran to get some seeds, 
And spread them on the sill 

Where all the hungry birds could eat 
Until they’d had their fill. 


Wish For My Puppy 


SHEILA STINSON 


I have a little puppy dog. 

His name is Captain Snow; 
He follows me about all day, 
No matter where I go. 


His tail is short and wags a lot, 
One ear is big and dark, 

He has a lot of curly hair 

And such a funny bark. 


But he’s a dear and friendly, too; 
I hope he’ll always be 

Like that to folks along our street 
So they'll like him, you see. 


Remember Willie 


LUCIA CABOT 


Little Willie wanted 
To always have his way; 
So when he had a party, 
He nibbled food all day. 


You'd be surprised to hear 
Of all the things he ate, 
The ice-cream and the candy, 
And the way he filled his plate! 


But he felt very sorry, 
For he was sick next day. 

“When I get well again,” he said, 
“T will not ask my way!” 


Sleighing 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


See the ponies toss their manes, 
Hear the sleigh-hells jingle! 

Feel the breezes bite your cheeks, 
And up your noses tingle! 


Out across the snowy plain, 
No rein or strap to bind, 
Step fast, my dimpled, dappled 
grays, 
And leave the wind behind! 


Skim across the frozen snow 
And make the sleigh bells jingle! 
We love to feel the biting wind 
That makes our noses tingle! 


A Friend In Need 


BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


I know a nice and kindly man 
Whose name is Doctor Brown, 

He helps to keep the children well 
In all the homes in town. 


When I am sick and stay in bed, 
He comes in every day; 

And soon I’m well and strong again 
And can go out to play. 


The Doctor is the children’s friend 
And helps them as a rule, 

So they may have a happy time 
At home, at play, at school. 


When February Comes 


CLAR.A G, CORNELL 


Though February’s very cold, 
We’re glad when it is here, 

Because its coming lets us know 
That spring will soon appear. 


And even though the woodchuck has 
To go back in his den, 
And sleep for six more weeks he’ll 
soon 
Be crawling out again. 


And gradually we'll see the days 
Are really growing longer, 

And that the sun which was so pale 
Is daily shining stronger. 


And so when February comes 
We’re glad that it is here, 

For well we know when it is past 
That spring is very near. 
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Valentines 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


(Choral Reading) 
High: 
I am a big, red satin box, 
Shaped like a loving heart; 
I’m packed with candy of all kinds, 
To follow Cupid’s dart. 


Medium: 

I am a lacy valentine, 
Old-fashioned, quaint, and sweet; 
I’m full of cheerful, happy words; 
To get ME is a treat! 


Low: 

IT am homemade — the valentine 
That children make in school, 

With their crayons, paper, scissors, 
And paste so white and cool, 

All: 

It matters not the size or cost 
Of any valentine, 

The thing that counts is deepest love 
Contained in ev’ry line. 


Three cheers for St. Valentine’s Day 
When north, south, east and west, 
Warm messages of affection 

Go to those we love best. 


Hurrah for Mr. Snowman 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


(Choral Reading) 
Hiah: 
First, we took a little snowball, 
And packed it nice and hard; 
Then, we placed it in a snowdrift 
Right out in our back yard. 
Medium: 
Next, we pushed it and we rolled it, 
Oh, how big it became! 
Then, we packed two other snow- 
balls, 
And treated them the same, 
Low: 
One, two, three! We set the snow- 
balls 
On top of each other; 
We got an old hat from Daddy, 
And some coal from Mother. 
All: 
What a smiling snowman stood 
there, 
As cute as he could be! 
We danced around and sang a song, 
Our hearts were full of glee. 
The smiling snowman seemed to say: 
“Oh, I am happy, too; 
Please play around me every day, 
It’s fun to be with you!” 
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Mrs. Hen’s Brother 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One MORNING Mrs. Hen’s 
chicken daughters, Arabelle and 
Clarabelle, came over to Mrs, 
Goose's house very excited. “We're 
going to have company,” they said. 

“But who?” asked Mrs. Goose, 
looking surprised. 

“Our uncle, Mr. Red Rooster. 
He’s mother’s brother. He’s coming 
to see us — and if he likes it here, he 
may live in Animaltown.” 

“Why, that would be nice,” smiled 
Mrs. Goose. “‘When do you expect 
him>” 

“Tomorrow morning. He said he 
would be here early.” 

So, the next day, Mrs. Goose 
settled herself by the window right 
after breakfast, with her sewing. 
“For he’ll have to pass by my house 
to get to Mrs. Hen’s,” she told 
herself. 

She hadn’t waited very long be- 
fore she heard a scratch-tapping, 
the sound of chicken-y footsteps, 
and there was Mr. Red Rooster, a 
fine, handsome, big creature indeed. 
He was carrying a little brown suit- 
case, 

Mrs. Goose rapped on the window 
with her thimble. When he looked 
over, she smiled and put the window 
up. 

“Are you looking for Mrs. Hen’s 
house?”’ she asked pleasantly, open- 
ing her bill in a wide goosie smile. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Rooster. “She 
is my sister. I have come to visit her 
and my nieces.” 

“They told me you were coming. 
Well, you have a good day to arrive. 
No snow, or rain, or thunder-and- 
lightning, or anything like that.” 

Mr. Rooster looked up at the blue 
sky. “It’s good weather,” he said. 
“But am I going in the right direc- 


Mrs. Goose tapped on the window 
with her thimble. 


tion? Can you tell me where my 
sister lives?” 

“Across the meadow,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “Then, if you should bump 
into an apple tree, go around it. If 
you should run against a fence, hop 
over. Oh yes — there’s an old 
groundhog’s hole, too; I must warn 
you about that. Don’t fall into it. 
(But if you do — I have a ladder.) 
Your sister lives in the house we 
used to call the Empty-All-Alone- 
House — only of course it isn’t that 
any more now, since a hen and two 
chickens live in it.” 

Mrs. Goose had said all this very 
fast, with goosie giggles and 
chuckles. She was leaning way out 
of the window, and her long neck 
made a dark shadow on the ground, 
like a path. 

Mr. Rooster put down his suitcase 
and looked worried. “I feel a little 
mixed up,” he said. “It was difficult 


to understand, from what you said, 
just where my sister lives. You say 
her house is across a meadow. That 


one?” — and he waved a wing at 
the field next to Mrs. Goose’s 
house. “Then, in which direction? 


North, south, east, or west?” 


Now Mrs. Goose hadn’t the slight- 
est idea about directions. She didn’t 
know about north and south and 
east and west; but she decided not 
to tell Mr. Rooster that. “I'll just 
choose a good way, quickly,” she 
thought. So she said, “Oh, I think — 
north.” 


“Yes, yes, north — thank you —” 
and Mr. Rooster picked up his suit- 
case and started on. 

Mrs. Goose hadn’t sewed very 
long till she heard the chicken-y 
footsteps again. Yes, there he was 
— coming back. She put up the 
window and stuck her head out. 

“T am very sorry to trouble you,”’ 
called Mr. Rooster, “but you said 
across a meadow —- and then north. 
I went to the first house north, but 
a rabbit woman with three children 
lived there.” 


“Oh, then you must have got way 
over as far as the Pop-Rabbits’ 
house,”’ laughed Mrs. Goose merrily. 
“And the children’s names are 
Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bumps. 
Yes, that’s where you were!” 

Mr. Rooster looked as though he 
did not feel a bit like laughing. “I 
couldn’t even ask the rabbit woman 
if I was on the right track,” he said, 
‘because she looked at my suitcase, 
thought I had come to sell some- 
thing, said, ‘Nothing today, thank 
you —’ and shut the door again.” 

“So you have come back to ask 
me?”’ said Mrs. Goose. 

“There was nothing else to do,” 
sighed Mr. Rooster. “Now, as the 
house wasn’t to the north, perhaps 
you meant the south. Is that so?” 

Mrs. Goose thought for a minute. 
After all, it really might be the 
south. It was unfortunate that she 
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didn’t know, but she would have to 
do; the best she could. So she said, 
“Yes, South. Do try that next.” 

Mr. Rooster looked at her hard 
for a minute, cocking his head this 
way and that. But he didn’t open 
his bill again. He just picked up his 
suitcase and went on. 

Mrs. Goose sewed for quite a 
while. But she wasn’t very surprised 
when she heard his footsteps coming 
back. 

**Well,” he said, were wrong 
this time, too. I went south — and 
there were no houses at all; just a 
little path toward some woods.” 


“And if you had followed it you 
would have come to Old Lady Owl’s 
little tree-house,” laughed Mrs. 
Goose delightedly. “And that’s not 
where you want to go, at all! You 
want your own sister — Mrs. Hen 
— now, don’t you?” 

Mr. Rooster was looking at Mrs. 
Goose as though he were thinking; 
who is this peculiar creature, and 
why can’t she explain in good Ani- 
maltown language where my sister’s 
house is? Mrs. Goose noticed his 
sharp expression, and drew her 
head in. 

Mr. Rooster called after her, 
“Could it be west that you mean — 
do you think?” 

“Do try that,” she told him. 
(“For- maybe it is west,” she 
thought. ‘“‘We’ll very soon see.”’) 

She was ready, with the window 


“Nothing today, thank you,” 
said Mrs., Rabbit. . 

up, when he came back. She had 
expected him. 

**It was nol west,” said Mr. Rooster 
firmly. “Madam, if you don’t 
know where my sister lives, please 
say so! That would be a good deal 
easier for me, in the long run! And 
I have had ‘a very long run this 
morning — all over the landscape, 
north and south and west.” 

“But not east,” said Mrs. Goose, 
quickly, “and you won’t have to go 
in that direction, and isn’t it fortu- 
nate? Because of course I know 
where your sister lives. Wait.” She 


ay 


left the. window, and came out to 
stand beside him. ‘There — you 
see that house — way over there — 
across the meadow? That’s Mrs. 
Hen’s. She is really my next-door 
neighbor, even though she is a bit 
far away — for there are no houses 
between us. Don’t you see? Don’t 
you understand>”’ asked Mrs. Goose, 
still pointing with her wing. 

She thought for a minute that Mr. 
Rooster had lost his tongue, for he 
just stood there staring at her. All 
his expression said, ‘““Why on earth 
didn’t you do this in the first place? 
Why did you let me do all this 
chasing around, when all you needed 
to do was point the house out?” 

**Are you sure you see the house)” 
asked Mrs. Goose. “Do you want 
me to go with you)” 

At that Mr. Rooster snatched up 
his suitcase and fount his tongue. 
“No, I do not want you to go with 
me - ” he said, hurrying away. 
“No, thank you!” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” Mrs. Goose 
called after him. “T am glad I could 
be of help.” 

Over at Mrs. Hen’s house, she was 
wondering why her brother didn’t 
arrive. “I hope he is not lost,” she 
was thinking. Then there came a 
sudden tap at the door — and there 
he was, brown suitcase and all, 
looking so large and handsome. 

“My dear brother,” said Mrs. 
Hen. “Welcome.” 


dear brother,”’ said Mrs. Hen, ‘“‘Welcome.”’ 
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“It is wonderful to see you, my 
sister,” he told her. “And how 
Arabelle and Clarabelle have grown! 
Why, they are not little chickens 
any more. They are pullets.”’ 

Now Arabelle and Clarabelle had 
never heard that word before. They 
did not know that pullets meant 
half-grown chickens, but they 
thought it was a delightful, funny 
word. So they started giggling, 
and saying, over and over, “We're 
pullets! We’re pullets!” 

“But why were you so late?” 
Mrs. Hen asked, when she had seat- 
ed her brother in her best chair, 
with a fine big cup of hot clover tea. 

“Tell me,” he asked her, “do 
you know the — creature — who 


Turre was once a little ant- 
eater named Aaron. He was a dear 
little fellow. At least, his Mama 
thought he was a dear. And his 
Papa thought he was a dear. They 
should know, for, of course, they 
were anteaters, too. 

Aaron lived in Africa with his 
Mama and his Papa and his broth- 
ers and his sisters. Properly speak- 
ing, they were aardvarks, but that 
is much too big a mouthful, particu- 
larly for Aaron, who wasn’t very 
big. So we'll just call him an ant- 
eater! 

You see, his Mama ate ants. His 
Papa ate ants. And all his brothers 
and his sisters ate ants, too. 

But Aaron wouldn’t. He didn’t 
like ants. 

He ate a little of this, and a little 
of that. But no ants. 

When Mama called him to break- 
fast, he would hide. When his Papa 
called him to lunch, he would hide. 
They tried everything. 

They urged him to eat. “Try just 
one,”” Mama would say. 

But Aaron would just shake his 
head. “I don’t like ants.” 

They tried to bribe him. “If 
you’}l eat your ants, Aaron,” Papa 
would say, “I'll bring you seven 
bright pebbles.” 
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lives in that house over there, across 
the meadow?” 


“Why yes,” she told him. “That's 
Mrs. Goose’s house,” said Arabelle 
and Clarabelle. 


“I had been thinking,” went on 
Mr. Rooster, “‘that if I liked Animal- 
town I would settle here. But are 
there many others like this, Mrs. 
Goose? Are most of your friends 
geese?” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” his sister told 
him. “There is only one in Animal- 
town — and that is Mrs. Goose 
herself.” 


“That would be enough,” mut- 
tered Mr. Rooster. 


“But we are fond of her! Animal- 


The Anteater Who Wouldn't 


MARY E. MOORE 


Aaron loved pebbles, but he still 
shook his head. 

“How do you know you don’t 
like ants?” asked his brothers and 
his sisters. “You've never even 
tried one.” 

“T just know. That’s all,” said 
Aaron. 

This went on for quite a time. 


Then, quite suddenly, it was the 
day before Aaron’s birthday. Now 
the anteater family always went on 
a picnic, an all-day picnic, when- 
ever one of the children had a birth- 
day. 

Mama and Papa had been talking, 
and talking, trying to think of a 
way to get Aaron to eat ants. And 
at last, Papa had an idea. “If we 
tell Aaron he can’t go on his birth- 
day picnic unless he eats his ants 
maybe it will work.” 

Mama shook her head doubtfully. 
“It would be awfully mean not to 
take him on his own picnic,” she 
said. 

“Oh, he'll probably eat them,” 
Papa answered. 

“All right,” said Mama. 
tell him.” 

So at suppertime, that day be- 
fore Aaron’s birthday, Papa told 
him. 

Aaron looked at Mama. Then he 


“You 
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town wouldn’t be Animaltown with- 


out her. You see, we all pull to- 
gether here — and are friends.” 


“But how did you meet Mrs. 
Goose?” asked Arabelle. “Yes, 
how?” asked Clarabelle. “And 


when?” 


“Well, it is a long story,” their 
uncle told them. “And I am a little 
tired yet with the journey — and 
the long run. I will tell you some 
other time. But I am thankful, my 
sister, that you are a hen, and not a 
goose; and that I am a rooster.” 

“And that we are pullets,” 
laughed Arabelle and Clarabelle, 
flapping their wings and hopping 
up and down. 


looked at Papa. “You mean you'd 
go without me?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid Mama said. 

A tear ran down Aaron’s long 
nose. ‘Do I have to eat any to- 
night?” 

“N-no,” said Papa. “If you eat 
them for breakfast, that'll be all 
right.” 

After he had gone to bed that 
night, Aaron thought and thought. 
And then he thought some more. He 
wanted to go on the picnic. But he 
still didn’t want to eat ants. 


You see, the trouble with Aaron 
was stubbornness! He'd said so 
many times that he wouldn’t eat 
ants that he just couldn’t back 
down. 

So the next morning, at break- 
fast, Aaron told his Mama and his 
Papa that he didn’t like ants, and 
that he was going to stay home. 

Nobody said anything. But when 
Aaron waved good-bye to them, he 
had to blink the tears back. 

Mama had tears in her eyes, too. 
Papa dragged her off before she 
could decide to stay home with 
Aaron. “We've got to be firm,” he 
reminded her. “If we back down 
now, he'll never learn to eat ants.” 

At first, Aaron felt pretty good. 
It was kind of fun being by him- 
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self. But after awhile, he began to 
get a little lonesome. And by lunch- 
time, he was very lonesome. 


“Maybe I should try an ant,” he 
thought. Then he shook his head. 
“T won't. [ just won’t do it.” 

Instead, he decided to go for a 
walk. Perhaps his Mama and his 
Papa and his brothers and his sisters 
would be coming home early. And 
he could walk a little way to meet 
them. 

So off he started. He walked a 
little way, in the direction they had 
gone, and then he walked a little 
way farther. He rested a few min- 
utes. Then he walked still farther. 

By that time, he was in a part of 
the forest he’d never seen before. 


“Maybe I'd better wait here for 
them.” 


So he sat down. It was nice and 


cool in the forest, and pretty soon, 
Aaron fell asleep. 

Now Aaron didn’t know it, but 
he’d sat down on an ant-hill. The 
ants were all too busy to notice, at 
first, that a big animal was sitting 
in their front door. 

But after a bit, they saw him. He 
was very much in their way. And 
you know what ants do when some- 
thing is in their way. 

That’s right. They began to 
crawl all over Aaron. He woke 
suddenly, with a funny: tickling 
feeling in his long nose, and around 
his ears. 

Half asleep as he was, instinct 
asserted itself! That means that he 
forgot he didn’t like ants, that he 
remembered only that he was an 
anteater! 

And Aaron began to eal the ants 
that were crawling on him. They 
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were good, too. 

Just then, through the forest came 
his Mama and his Papa and his 
brothers and his sisters, on their 
way home. 

They all stopped in astonishment, 
at the sight of Aaron eating ants. 

Then Mama ran to him. “Aaron, 
dear,”’ she said. ‘‘You’ve learned!”’ 
And she kept saying it over and over. 

Aaron, at first, had felt a bit 
sheepish, but now he began to feel 
proud. 

And when his Papa and his broth- 
ers and his sisters told him how 
wonderful they thought it was, too, 
he felt even prouder. 

And from that day on, there 
wasn’t an anteater in the anteater 
family, in fact not an anteater in the 
whole of Africa, who ate more ants 
than Aaron did, or enjoyed them 
more. 


Tommy Makes Valentines 
For The Orphanage Children 


YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


W: MADE some valentines 
in school today,” said Jimmy to his 
brother. 

“So did we.” 

“Tt’s lots of fun.” 

“T’ve an idea. Since we like to do 
it why don’t we make some for the 
children in the orphanage.” 

“Do you mean some we would 
give to the children, Tommy?” 

“Yes, as they wouldn’t have very 
many people remember them, do you 
think?” 

“No, I don’t think they would. 
Let’s look in our scrapbox and see 
what we can find.” 

“You pick out everything you 
thmk you will use, and I'll pick out 
what I think I can use,” said 
Tommy. 

This is what the boys found they 
could use. Can you guess what 
they found? 

(Class guess.) 


Lace doilies, red, white paper, old 


valentines, one box of valentine 
seals. Mother had just bought those 
for them a few days ago. 

Tommy cut out his hearts by 
folding the paper and cutting from 
the fold, making the cheek part of 
the heart first and then cutting to a 
point down to the fold again. Jimmy 
made his hearts by drawing them 
first and then cutting them out. 
The brothers cut big and little 
hearts. They pasted small hearts on 
big hearts. Jimmy pasted a whole 
row of hearts together. Tommy cut 
off the names of the children that 
had sent him valentines. Some of 
the old valentines could be used just 
that way. Others Tommy pasted on 
red or white paper. He also made a 
very pretty valentine by pasting a 
lace doily on the back of a small red 
heart. Jimmy cut a lace doily in 
many pieces and pasted it on a red 
heart. It looked pretty that way too. 
The brothers worked for a whole 
week hefore they had finished the 


valentines. They made fifty valen- 
tines. The matron told Tommy 
when he called there that that would 
be the right number. The brothers 
did not write the names of the chil- 
dren on all the valentines, but just 
signed their names. On Valentine’s 
Day, after school, they took the 
valentines to the children. 

“Aren't you glad we made the 
valentines? The children seemed so 
happy to get them,” said Jimmy. 

“Yes, 1 am glad 1 thought of the 
idea. Let’s try to do things for 
them more often. Aren’t we lucky 
to have a mother and daddy that we 
can live with?” 

“I should say we are. I think | 
am going to try to be just a little 
nicer. You know sometimes | 
really am very naughty.” 

“So am I. I'll try to be better, 
too.” 

(Class might make valentines for 
some such needy group. Also dis- 
cuss the parent situation.) 
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Morn ER Night watched Sister 
Day slowly wend her way over the 
hilltops, then she called her star 
fairies to her and said, “ight your 
lanterns with great care, for the 
earth people are looking for their 
light in the sky. They call them 
stars, not knowing they are really 
fairy lanterns. 

Away the star fairies ran to get 
all the lanterns they could find and 
place them in the sky where they 
belonged. 

“Here is a beautiful lantern,” 
cried one little star fairy, holding it 
up:so that all the other fairies might 
see it. 

“T am going to hang it in the top- 
most place of all so that when they 
see it, earth people will say, ‘What 
a beautiful star!’ ” 

“I cannot see why you should 
have the choicest place to hang 
your lantern,” exclaimed the cross 
star fairy, as she held up her lantern. 
‘Mine is much prettier than yours!” 
And she tried to push away the 
lantern the other star fairy held. 

“Please, please, do not quarrel,” 
begged another star fairy, ‘‘for if 
you do the lanterns will not get 


Lost Shadow 
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The Fairy Lanterns 
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hung, and the earth people and 
Mother Night will be very un- 
happy.” 

But the cross fairy did not listen. 
She grabhed the lantern of her sister 
fairy and hurled it down through 
the air toward earth. “If you want 
the earth people to see it, let them 
look at it down there then!”’ she said. 

“Oh, see what you have done,” 
cried the first Star Fairy. “My 
beautiful lantern is gone, and there 
will be a place in the sky with no 
star lantern in it.” 

The other star fairies were watch- 
ing the lantern and the great streak 
of fire that followed it on its way 
down towards earth. 

“Who did that?” asked Mother 
Night coming up to them suddenly, 
‘“‘and why are you not hanging out 
your lanterns as I bade you do?” 

“Now there is no telling what will 
happen. Earth will be very angry 
if her people are frightened by 
something in the sky.” 

“T am sorry, Mother Night,” said 
the first star fairy soberly. “I’m 
not,” said the cross star fairy stub- 
bornly. “I am sick of hanging 
lanterns anyway.” 


ETHEL J. ELDRIDGE 


[, WAS a very gloomy day, 
dark clouds were scurrying across 
the sky as if it might rain any time. 

Lost Shadow -—- who was very 
small indeed -- lay close at the root 
ofa tree. “Oh dear!’ he thought out 
loud, “I shall have to keep still all 
day, | suppose. I wish the clouds 
would leave.” 

A tiny dark gray cloud, that 
seemed to hang lower than any of 
the others, said to him, “But you 
have the time when the lights are 
turned on at night, and when the 
sun is shining, to run about and play. 
You should not want all the hours 
yourself, We rain clouds must come 


to refresh the earth, and make 
things grow.” 

“Oh, | suppose you must.” Lost 
Shadow sighed, “I will just snuggle 
down by this tree and wait until 
you’ve given your shower to refresh 
the earth, then I must hurry about 
and find where I belong.” 

And that is exactly what he did. 
He lay, a quiet little dark spot, 
under the tree, until the clouds went 
away and the bright yellow sun 
came out again. 

Then Lost Shadow arose, shook 
himself, and with a skip, ran out 
into the world where the trees were 
shining with raindrops like tinsel on 
» Christmas tree. 


“Do not worry about me, Mother 
Night,” said Earth before she could 
say another word. “My people have. 
been watching and they love that 
streak across the sky. They call it a 
falling star, and wish there were 
more of them.” 


“There will be,” said Mother 
Night suddenly, as she turned to the 
cross star fairy. ‘“‘Because you sent 
that lantern down to. earth,” she 
said, “and do not want to hang your 
lantern in the sky, it shall be your 
task to send lanterns down to earth 
whenever I tell you. And once a 
year, you will spend a few nights 
sending them all night.” 


And that is why people still see 
falling stars; it is Mother Night 
sending them a fairy lantern by the 
hands of the cross star fairy, wha 
once a year for a number of nights 
is kept busy sending them down to 
earth, whose people say that is the 
time there are showers of the fallin” 
stars. 


Some day when the cross star 
fairy tires, ‘and asks Mother Night 
to forgive her, perhaps her sister 
fairies will take turns in throwing 
the lanterns, but whenever you see a 
falling star remember the cross little 
star fairy and how she is sending the 
lanterns shooting across the sky and 
down to earth. 


Lost Shadow laughed merrily 
when a branch swaved and some 
sparkling drops fell. 

“Wait a minute, Raindrop,” Lost 
Shadow begged, “can you tell me 
where | belong?” 

indeed. I haven't an idea,” 
Raindrop answered as she slipped 
under a blade of grass where it was 
cooler than out in the sun. 

“Well! well! well! However am | 
to find out if no one can. tell me, and 
I don’t know myself? TI just came 
last night and it’s a great puzzle to 
know what to do with myself, 
Raindrop.” 


“You do look rather new,” Rain- 
drop answered smiling. “‘Here comes 
a man, maybe you belong to him.” 

Where was his right place? What 
was to become of him? Lost Shadow 


wondered ° 
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’ He immediately dashed away to 
meet the man as Raindrop had 
suggested, and followed closely be- 
hind him inthe sunlight. But no, 
he did not fit the man at all, no mat- 
ter how hard Lost Shadow tried and 
tried to stretch himself. And any- 
way, the man had a big shadow of 
his own. 

Big Shadow said to Lost Shadow, 
“Go away, this is no place for a 
small thing like you!” 

ha!’’ laughed Lost Shadow, 
“then Pll follow that little leaf the 
wind is blowing about.” 

The leaf danced gaily in the breeze 
playing catcher with Lost Shadow, 
up and down and all around they 
went. 

At last when Lost Shadow caught 


‘up with the leaf, he said, “But I’m 


not your shadow at all; I’m much 
too large.” 

All day Lost Shadow had a great 
deal of fun darting about here and 
there seeking his owner. But he 
found nothing like his shape and 
size. The world was so queer to 
him he enjoyed finding out about 


Tue RED and yellow trolley 
car was very sad indeed. In the 
town where he had lived for so many 
years, the people didn’t want him 
any more. 

“Trolley cars are old-fashioned,” 
they said. “We want to be up-to- 
date. We shall dig up the tracks 
where the trolley cars run and we 
shall use buses instead.” 

The red and yellow trolley car 
wanted to stay on his street. There 
he had run, up and down, up and 
down, for a long, long time. On 
sunny days and rainy days, on hot 
days and cold days, he had taken 
the children to school. He had taken 
the daddies to work. He had taken 
the mommies down town to do 
their shopping. The children and the 
daddies and the mommies were all 
his friends. 

It was the last day of the trolley 
car’s run and he was just poking 
along. Usually he went very fast 


things, but still he felt he was a 
stranger and wished he could find 
his proper home. It was a big ques- 
tion. 

Then dark came and Lost Shadow 
was lost indeed, because it happened 
there was no moon that night to 
make shadows of any size. after the 
sun had gone to sleep. 


The lights came on in the houses 
and threw out yellow splashes where 
Lost Shadow was waiting. 

Lost Shadow peered in through 
the windows, chuckling to himself, as 
he had a habit of doing, because he 
was determined to be cheerful even 
though he was lost. 

However, he was beginning to 
feel discouraged because it was night 
and he wished he could find some- 
body or something who wanted him, 
before morning. 


One house he found had a big 
bright window shining out from 
near the roof. Lost Shadow won- 
dered what was back of it. He 
climbed up the outside wall and 
peeped in. 


The Red and Yellow Trolley Car 
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and when he passed another trolley 
car he smiled a big smile and the 
motorman rang his bell -- Clang! 
But today he did not smile at all 
and no one rang his bell. He just 
went slowly up and down, up and 
down, till the last passenger was 
gone: Then into the car barn the 
trolley car went and there he began 
to cry. 

The car barn was full of trolley 
cars. One of them was very old. 

“Why are you crying?” the old 
one asked. “I am glad that my work 
is done. I’ve been going up and 
down for a great many years and 
now I am terribly tired. I am glad 
to get a rest.” And the tired old 
trolley car yawned and went to 
sleep. 

Then a young trolley car spoke up. 
“I wonder what they will do with us 
now. I’d like to be part of a great, 
big ship and sail down the river and 
out to the sea.” 
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This is what he saw. Inside the 
lighted window a lady in a white 
cap and clean white dress sat in a low 
chair. In her arms she held a tiny 
baby that even Lost Shadow could 
tell was very new. He liked the lady 
and the baby, so he dashed through 
the window and clung to the wall! 
close to where they sat. The lady. 
who was Nurse, held the wee baby 
out. in her hands near the fire. 


Lost Shadow shivered with hap- 
piness because he found out that he 
just exactly fitted that little baby. 
He knew he had found his home at 
last and this was where he belonged. 
He was thankful that he had not 
given up in despair, and he was 
glad he had kept on trying. 

The nurse looked up and saw 
Lost Shadow there on the wall. 


“Well! my sweet baby, there is 
your shadow! Whoever heard of 
anyone who just came last night, 
and so new and young as you are, 
having a shadow all its own!” 


And again Lost Shadow shivered 
with happiness. 


“Oh!” said another one. “‘Who 
wants to be a ship? Id like to be 
part of an aeroplane and then I 
could fly all over the world.” 

But the sad trolley car did not 
want to be part of a ship. He did 
not want to be part of an aero- 
plane. He just wanted to stay in 
his own town on his own street with 
his own friends, 

Early in the morning when the 
sun was up, a man in blue overalls 
came to the barn. He climbed right 
into the sad trolley car and started 
him up with a Shshsh. 

“Where in the world am I going 
now?” the sad little trolley car said 
to himself. 

And where do you think he went? 
He went right down his very own 
street, all the way to the end. He 
passed the children and the daddies 
and the mommies, standing on the 
sidewalk waiting for the bus. But 
the trolley car kept running along 
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till he came to the end of the line. 
When he got there he was left all 
alone, for the man in the overalls 
went away. 

But he wasn’t alone very long. 
A tremendous tractor came banging 
down the street and on it were some 
men with all kinds of tools. They 
jacked up the trolley car and took 
off his wheels. 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh dear!” 
he cried. “How can I go to see my 
friends?” 

Where his fine metal wheels had 
been, the men put old wooden roll- 
ers. They hitched him to the tractor 
with clanking chains and _ pulled 
him across the street. They pulled 
him across the sidewalk. They 
pulled him into a vacant lot. Then 
they unhitched the chains, took the 
rollers away, and left the poor 
trolley car all alone again. 

He stood there all day and he 
stood there all night, but early next 
morning some more men came. 
They stayed that day and the next 
and the next and they worked very 
hard on the trolley car. They 
brought hammers and nails and 
saws and boards and paint and 
linoleum, The linoleum was red 
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and white and they used it for a 
carpet for the trolley car’s floor. 
The boards they used for partitions 
and with these they made little 
rooms. Along the side of the trolley 
car they built a nice, big porch. 

When this was all done, some 
more men came with a tiny stove 
and a little white sink. They also 
brought a real shower to put in his 
pretty, new bathroom. The last 
men to come brought some beds and 
some chairs and a brown, wooden 
table to put on his porch. 

“Mmmm,” said the trolley car, 
“T must look fine. But what am I 
going to be?” 

He listened and listened to the 
men as they talked, but none of 
them told him what he would be. 
At last he found out from some 
people who were walking along the 
sidewalk. One of them looked at 
him and said, “Oh! See that pretty, 
new house.” 

“I’m a house,” thought the trolley 
car, happily, “‘a nice, little house on 
my very own street. But who is 
coming to live in me?” 

The family to live in him came 
very soon and who do you think 
they were? They were a little girl 


that the trolley car had taken to 
school and a daddy he had taken to 
work and a mommie he had taken 
down town to do her shopping. They 
were all good friends that the trolley 
car knew and they knew the trolley 
car, too. 

The little girl gave him a friendly 
pat as she climbed the steps to his 
new front door. The mommie made 
white, ruffled curtains to dress up 
his clean, shiny windows. And the 
daddy gave him a new coat of paint. 
He put white on the north side, and 
white on the south side, and whit 
on the east and the west. But the 
roof was the handsomest part of al! 
—a nice, bright shade of red. 

So now the red and yellow trolley 
car isn’t a trolley car at all. He’s a 
pretty. white house with a bright 
red roof and a porch that runs al! 
along his side. 

The little girl goes to school on the 
bus and the daddy goes to work on 
the bus, and the mommie takes the 
bus to go down town to do her 
shopping. But the white house with 
the red roof doesn’t mind at all. He 
is happy because they all come back 
and stay with him when their work 
is done. 


The Baby Squirrel Named “Why” 
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“WHY” was a baby squirrel. 
Mother Squirrel and Father Squirrel 
called him that because he was 
always asking questions. 

“Why is the sun so hot?” 

“Why is the grass so green?” 

“Why does the wind blow?” 

Questions! Questions! 

Morning, noon, and night, the 
baby squirrel would ask, “WHY?” 

It was Autumn. Mother Squirrel 
and Father Squirrel were very busy 
gathering acorns. They had no time 
to listen to “WHY,” so he went for 
a walk in the woods. 

Soon he met a rabbit, running as 
fast as could be. 

“Run! Run!” cried the rabbit. 

“Why?” asked the baby squirrel. 
But the rabbit had run far away. 


Soon he met a fox, running as fast 
as could be. 

“Run! Run!” cried the fox. 

“Why?” asked the baby squirrel. 

But the fox had run far away. 

Soon he met a bear, running as 
fast as could be. 

“Run! Run!” cried the bear. 

“Why?” asked the baby squirrel. 

But the bear had run far away. 

Soon he met a man with a gun. 

“Ping! Ping!” cried the gun. 

The baby squirrel ran far away, 
back to Mother Squirrel and Father 
Squirrel as fast as could be. 

Never again did he ask, “Why?”, 
so Mother Squirrel and Father 
Squirrel called him “Happy,” be- 
cause he seemed so happy to be near 
them all day. 


A Choice Valentine 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


I’m wondering and wondering, 

What boy-friend it could be, 
Who chose to send a valentine 
To freckled, pig-tailed me. 


The valentine is beautiful, 
One I can show with pride, 
But what thrills me from head to 
foot, 
Is this verse I found inside. 


“I’m sending you this valentine, 
Because you are so sweet. 

You have a gay ‘Hello’ and smile, 

For everyone you meet. 


These words prove looks don’t 
always count, 
And so I make this vow, 
To do my best to always be, 
As sweet as I’m thought now. 
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the shores of the little islands and 
the long peninsula of Alaska. 


Now as they swam through the 
open sea, Father kept a lookout for 
danger. He would stand straight up 
on his flippers on a wave top. Bob-ri 
could not know what danger threat- 


The Baby Sea Otter 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


W uen HE learns to swim, we 
can take him fishing, Father and 
Mother Sea Otter agreed. But he 
was just a baby when they began to 
give Bob-ri swimming lessons. First 
Mother would shove him through 
the water, and Father would catch 
him. Then Father would shove 
him back. Bob-ri would paddle as 
hard as he knew how. But he’d soon 
get all out of breath. 


Sea birds called from their nests 
on the cliffs. When the sun shone 
red on the tide pools, it was time to 
stop. Then Mother would lick 
Bob-ri clean, and comb the sea weed 
from his fur. Bob-ri would squeal 
and wiggle, and cry real tears when 
it pried. But Mother held him fast, 
as sl-e lay floating on her hack. 


At last he was ready for supper. 
As he nursed, she purred, rocking 
from side to side in the waves. 
Father would swim around and 
around them, his big eyes alert for 
danger. For Alaskan sea otters 
take great care of their one furry 
baby. 

It was fun learning to swim. One 
day Father played Bob-ri was just a 
big ball. He threw him for Mother 


to catch. But when she didn’t 
catch him, Bob-ri went down, down 
— through the cold green water. 
Little Bob-ri was afraid, but he just 
paddled hard with his forepaws. 
He worked his hind flippers up and 
down too, shoving at the water. 
Those flippers were fine paddles, 
though. He rose, shook the water 
from his tiny ears, and wiggled his 
whiskers happily. 


Father and Mother Sea Otter were 
standing straight up on their flippers 
watching him. Bob-ri would have 
to swim mighty well to keep up 
with them. For the sea off Alaska 
was full of dangers for an otter. But 
at last they were ready to start on a 
fishing trip. 


Bob-ri paddled with his fat fore- 
legs, and swept his flippers back like 
oars. They swam one behind an- 
other. First came Mother, then 
Bob-ri, then glossy big Father. Grey 
fog hid them on the salt tide. But 
when the sun broke through, Bob-ri 
looked about. They were passing a 
wide bed of kelp, a field of sea weed 
that rocked on the waves. There 
are many fields of floating kelp off 


ened. 


At last they came to a rocky shore. 
where Mother ate green things in 
spiny shells. These were sea urchins. 
and otters love sea urchins. But 
when Bob-ri tried to get a taste of 
one, the sea urchin’s shell only 
pricked his mouth with its spines. 
He turned to watch Father dive for 
fish. But though he tasted Father's 
fish, he still liked his milk best. 


They started home at last. They 
were on the open sea when Father 
gave a warning cry. Bob-ri, rising 
beside him on a big wave, saw a row 
of black fins rising from the water. 
They were still far away. Then a 
finny creature leapt above the 
waves. It was a Killer Whale. And 
Killers eat sea otters — when they 
can find them! 


Quick! Mother gripped Bob-ri 
by the back of his neck and pulled 
him under water. Father, too, dove 
out of sight. Then he headed 
straight back for the bed of kelp, 
where they could hide. 


Bob-ri gasped and choked, and 
had to rise for air. It was hard for 
him to swim under water. He was 
soon almost too tired to move. But 
now Mother shoved him along with 
her nose. Again he swam, till he 
could swim no more. Then Father 
swam under him, raising Bob-ri’s 
head for mouthfuls of air. 


They came up in a field of kelp. 
They were safely hidden. And here 
they stayed till the Killers were 
gone. 
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The Wedding Of The Wood Ducks 


Bic EARS, the brown rabbit, 
was in a hurry. He wasn’t going to 
stop one time until he got all the 
way back to Ione Pine Tree Hill in 
Shady Forest. 

He had to make a “‘report’”’ — tell 
all he had found out about the 
Beaver community away over on 
Lost Lake. He was going to tell 
what a nice, queer, little forest 
creature Biffy Beaver was, how his 
home of sticks and stones and mud 
was out in the middle of deep water, 
how his folks cut down huge trees 
and floated them down canals which 
they had made, and about Biffy’s 
funny grin and his still funnier tail. 
Big Ears was going to tell all those 
things to his Shady Forest friends. 

He never would have stopped on 
the way back — tired as he was - 
if it hadn’t been for all that commo- 
tion he heard and saw about a mile 
down the creek from the Beaver 
colony. Down where the back- 
waters of the stream spread over the 
lowlands to form a pond. 


Cackling, squeaking, screaming 
and whistling! Big Ears had never 
heard the like before. 


With a good-sized hop or two, 
the big brown rabbit came in full 
view of the pond. In a high dry 
place where the land sloped down 
to the water he settled on his 
haunches in a soft bed of moss. 
Whatever was happening was going 
to be worth watching. 


Farther back up the slope were the 
trees of Shady Forest. As they 
marched like tall soldiers to meet the 
water, they grew smaller, hardly 
more than saplings. Below them 
and directly at the water’s edge, 
were reeds, cattails and water grass- 
es with now and then, cypress trees, 
their crooked “‘knees” just above the 
water. 


Suddenly the air was filled with 
beating wings. The water grasses 
and reeds swayed with the breeze. 
All at once hundreds of flying bodies 
like small airplanes, circled low 
over the pond. 


The leader, a handsomely colored 
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feathered creature, paused in his 
flight just above’’the shimmering 
water, listening, his beautiful head 
turning this way and that, making 
certain that his flock could land 
safely. 

He came down in a slow circle, 
his powerful wings outstretched and 
almost motionless. The beautiful 
bird had hardly touched the water 
when one by one the whole flock 
settled around him. 


He was a bit like an ordinary 
duck, though far more beautiful and 
larger. Woodie Wood Duck’s glossy 
green head shone in the twilight as 
he glided smoothly over the water. 
He ruffled the dark reddish feathers 
of his breast, stretched out his 
great curving wings as if to fly 
again. They were the loveliest wings 
a bird could have, rainbow wings 
with bands of purple, green, shiny 
black and edged with white. 


Not satisfied with showing him- 
self off in the water, Woodie swam 
to the edge of the pond, waddled on 
unsteady, webbed feet like a clumsy 
toy, up to the mossy slope. He’s not 
a good walker because his legs are 
made for swimming and not for 
walking. Woodie settled down on a 
green mossy bed and began plucking 
at his beautiful feathers, running 
his strong bill down each long wing 
feather. 


Underneath the shining colors of 
the top feathers, there is a soft white 
down next to his body. That down is 
very important to Woodie Wood 
Duck. That’s why he may be seen 
in the middle of winter, pushing his 
way through the icy pond. He 
never feels the cold because of that 
soft white feathery down protecting 
his body. 

Woodie Wood Duck wasn’t alone 
on that mossy bank very long, for 
soon a lady wood duck waddled up 
the bank on her clumsy feet. Pretty 
in a way, though certainly not as 
beautiful as Woodie, she wore a 
grayish brown feathery coat. Her 
head, instead of being a_ glossy 
green, was very brown. Her tiny, 


darting eyes gleamed in spots of 
white. 

At her approach, Woodie arched 
his graceful neck and held his head 
high. The Lady nestled in the moss, 
looking straight at Woodie, who 
drew his arched neck back, put his 
bill to the ground, and started 
waddling along the water’s edge. 
He picked a dry water grass seed. 
The Lady waddled down to where 
he was. Woodie picked at a cypress 
cone. The Lady picked, too. A 
dragonfly came too near and lost his 
head to Woodie. | A. water bug 
popped out of the pond. The Lady 
caught him in her bill. 

Woodie pushed his way through 
the shallow water, among the cat- 
tails and reeds. He jerked his beau- 
tiful head around to see if Lady was 
following. She was. 

They were out in the open water, 
swimming as a pair, slowly around 
in a circle. Soon they were sur- 
rounded by the whole flock, who, 
up to now, had stayed at a distance, 
paddling around the water with 
watchful eyes. 


Then began the cackling, . the 
screaming, the whistling, and hoarse 
sounds like grunts. 


A big white crane, sometimes 
known as a heron, stood farther out 
in the pond. Without moving, he 
stood on one leg as if planted in the 
water. 

Overhead, a fish hawk flew down 
from her home in the top of a dead 
cypress tree and paying no atten- 
tion to the noisy duck flock, dashed 
against the darkish water and came 
up with a squirming fish. 

On down the bank, an old mud 
hen went about her business of 
picking among the water plants, 
When the noise of the wood ducks 
was too much for her, her grayish 
body disappeared in the taller reeds. 

The cackling went on until sud- 
denly, a stranger duck, larger and 
even more beautiful than Woodie, 
forced his way through the duck 
flock. He was very near Woodie. 
The cackling stopped. There was no 
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paddling around the water. All the 
time Lady kept her place, close to 
Woodie. 

A jab of a strong bill struck 
Woodie’s head. Now Woodie would 
use his strong bill and his jab really 
hurt. The stranger duck backed off. 
Woodie went at him again, his feet 
splashing the water in all directions. 
Colored feathers dotted the pond. 

No other ducks offered help. This 
was a matter to be settled by Woodie 
and the stranger duck. 

It seemed as if one or the other 
would be killed. Woodie gave one 
more powerful jab. ‘The stranger 
lowered his green head against the 


water. His feet were barely moving, 
making tiny waves as he slowly pad- 
dled his way down along the bank. 
He had lost and Woodie had won — 
won the Lady! 

His pretty feathers mussed, 
Woodie paddled his way to the cen- 
ter of the flock. The Lady followed. 
Woodie puffed out his throat, arched 
his neck. He bowed his head to the 
Lady. She touched the bowed head 
with her bill. Woodie Wood Duck 
had really won the Lady now. 

Again the noisy cackling, this 
time louder than ever. 

When the celebrating had gone on 
as long as Woodie wished, he raised 


The Crocodile 
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Tue CROCODILE and alliga- 
tor are very similar in appearance, 
and one is often taken for the other. 
The crocodile and alligator are 
merely different branches of the 
same family or genus. The North 
American crocodile is not a crocodile 
but an alligator. The true crocodile 
lives in the large lakes and rivers of 
Asia, Africa, and tropical Australia. 
In Central America, and the north- 
ern part of South America, the 
crocodile trespasses on the alligator. 

The crocodile grows in length of 
from sixteen to eighteen feet. It is 
the only animal that can move its 
upper and not its lower jaw. The 
crocodile has two pairs of limbs, a 
long tail, and teeth set in separate 
sockets. The head of the crocodile 
is narrower than that of the alliga- 
tor; the snout more pointed instead 
of round; color, olive, with black 
stripings or trimmings; teeth are 
longer and more pointed; feet 
webbed. The crocodile can run very 
fast on Jand but finds it difficult to 
turn about. He is equally at home 
on land or in water. He goes into 
the water at night because it is 
warmer than the land or dew. 

The female lays her twenty to 
ninety eggs in a sand hole from 
eighteen inches to two feet deep. 
They are laid in two layers with 
sand between the layers. The croco- 


dile leaves them there to let the heat 
of the sun hatch them. The young 
have an egg-tooth at the end of 
their beaks about two or three 
times as long as the egg, with which 
they break open the egg-shell. This 
is lost after hatching. The young 
pipe and the mother hears them 
and comes and digs them out of the 
sand. Then she walks them down 
to the water. And so from an egg 
about the size of a goose-egg are 
hatched young crocodiles that grow 
to become one of the largest of 
animals. 

The crocodile is caught in various 
ways. The most popular method is 
to place crossed spiked sticks in the 
bait. When swallowed, the spikes 
hold ‘the jaw shut, and the spikes 
stick so that he can be pulled out 
of the water and roped. Hunters 
sometimes creep up to him and 
beat him to insensibility with a 
huge club. The crocodile is most 
easily killed by a shot through the 
eye. 

The commercial value of the 
crocodile lies in its skin and fat. The 
skin is used in the manufacture of 
traveling bags. The musk glands are 
used in making perfume. Some prize 
the eggs of the crocodile. The 
crocodile has been known to live 
to the ripe old age of three hundred 


years. 
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his ‘curved wings, stretched his long 
neck, lifted his body from the water 
to fly high in the air. He had hardly 
left the water when the Lady fol- 
lowed. From now on Woodie and 
the Lady would be mates. 


It can’t be said for certain where 
they went. Perhaps farther up in 
Shady Forest, if it be nesting time; 
maybe to an old deserted wood- 
pecker’s hole. 


Back up on the slope, from his 
mossy bank, Big Ears, the brown 
rabbit, had seen it all, and he knew 
that he had seen a wedding of the 
wood ducks, 


In ancient tines, the Fgyptians 
held the crocodile as sacred and 
worshipped him. They tamed one 
till he became gentle, obedient, and 
easy to handle. They decorated him 
with silver and gold earrings and 
placed bracelets upon his forepaws. 
Every day, they fed him a live 
human being with his bread. ““Croco- 
dile tears” (false or affected grief) 
was derived from the fiction of old 
travelers that the crocodile shed 
tears over his living human victims. 
After the crocodile’s death, he was 
enbalmed and given a sacred burial. 

In olden times, there were several 
ways of catching this animal. The 
usual way was to bait a hook with a 
piece of pork and take it out into 
the middle of the river or lake. In 
the meantime, the hunter on shore, 
began to trouble a pig till the pig 
squealed. Upon hearing the squeal- 
ing pig, the crocodile would go 
toward the sound, and in so doing, 
come in contact with the bait, and 
swallow it. At this point, the men 
on shore went to work, and when he 
was landed, the hunter plastered 
his eyes with mud, and after that, 
he gave them little trouble. 

There is one member of the bird 
kingdom that does not fear the 
crocodile. For this bird, the trochilus, 
the crocodile opens his mouth wide 
that he may devour the leeches that 
fill his teeth and cover the inside 
of his mouth. The crocodile’s poison 
is this bird’s meat, and the two live 
at peace with each other, for the 
crocodile owes much to the trochilus. 
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Have you ever seen a bird with 
eyelashes? 

Have you ever seen a bird kill and 
eat a rattlesnake? 

Have you ever seen a bird race a 
car down a desert trail? 

“Of course not,” you will say. 
‘There isn’t any such bird. Every- 
one knows that birds don’t have 
eyelashes, and they don’t eat rattle- 
snakes. And whoever heard of a 
bird racing with a car)” 

The truth is, there really is a bird 
which does all these things. He is 
called a roadrunner, and he lives 
in the desert regions of the South- 
west. 

Some time when you are in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona or California, 
keep your eyes open for a roadrun- 
ner. You will probably see him 
when you are driving down a desert 
trail. 

Out of the bushes at the side of 
the road dashes a bird somewhat 
smaller than a chicken. What a 
funny looking creature he is, with a 
long neck and a great big head and 
long tail feathers which he holds 
slightly tilted to one side as he runs. 
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The Roadrunner -- A Strange Bird 


BETTY BOULTON HERNDON 


¥ 
*. 


Out of the bushes at the side of the road 
dashes a bird somewhat smaller than a chicken 


His entire plumage is speckled with 
black and white and buff. 

He runs awhile in front of your 
car and then disappears again in the 
desert shrubbery. 

You have met a roadrunner. And 
if you are spending some time in the 
desert, you will surely want to be- 
come better acquainted with him, 


As for the baby rattlers, he thinks they 
are just the right thing for dessert 


for he is one of the most interesting 
birds of the United States. 

What a big eater he is! Lizards 
and grasshoppers and bugs are his 
main bill of fare. He has been 
known to eat so many lizards that 
he can’t quite swallow the tail of 
the last one, so he just holds the 
lizard in his mouth till there is room 
and then lets the tail slip down. He 
likes rattlesnakes, too, though he is 
seldom eager to get into a fight with 
a big rattler. As for the baby rat- 
tlers, he thinks they are just the 
right thing for dessert after a hearty 
meal of lizards and toads. 


If you are camping in the dessert, 
he will soon want to become friends 
with you. He is after your table 
scraps and will be around regularly 
at meal time to get them. Try and 
catch him! He’ll lead you a merry 
chase and will still be in fine form 
when you are puffing and out of 
breath. 


When nesting time comes, Mrs. 
Roadrunner believes in doing things 
her own way. Sometimes she will 
hatch all her babies at one time the 
way other birds do. Then again, 
she may start to incubate the eggs 
as soon as each one is laid, and the 
birds will hatch at different times. 
There will be full-grown, half-grown. 
and baby birds in the nest all at the 
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same time. Maybe Mother Road- 
runner has seen a human family and 
is trying to do things the same way. 

Mrs. Roadrunner likes her home 
to look nice, too. Often she puts an 
old snake skin in for decoration and 
to brighten things up a bit. 

When Mr, nner decides to 
engage in sports, you may find him 
on the golf links chasing golf balls. 

“If men can play golf, birds 
should play, too,” he seems to say, 
as he runs after the rolling balls. 

You'll not see his eyelashes unless 
you know someone who has a pet 
roadrunner. Then you can come 
close to him, and you'll find that he 


Twenty-Five million is a 
lot of bugs and worms and flies! 
Scientists today say that every 
square mile of the earth’s ground 
surface has this large an_ insect 
population. This means they out- 
number us by a ratio of about 
500,000 to one. In fact, the state- 
ment has been made that if man is 
ever dispossessed of the earth, his 
conqueror will be these tiny, fast- 
multiplying creatures. 


Man is not entirely blameless for 
this condition. Many of our worst 
pests in the United States, such as 
the Japanese beetles, Mediterranean 
fruit flies, gypsy moths and 
European corn borers, were not 
native to our country when it was 
discovered by Columbus less than 
five hundred years ago. They, as 
well as numerous other insect en- 
emy aliens, gained admission here 
through ignorance and carelessness. 
And meeting none of the diseases 
and other insects which held them in 
check in their native haunts, they 
thrived in their new paradise. It is 
estimated they cause a $1,500,- 
000,600 loss annually. 

This problem of waging war 
successfully against our large insect 
population is an enormous one, not 
only because of the good headway 
they have attained, but also hbe- 
cause of their rapid rate of increase. 


has long lashes that a movie queen 
might envy. You'll find out, too, 
that in back of his eyes are bits of 
skin much like that on the under- 
parts of a lizard. This skin is col- 
ored bright orange and blue. 

How his feathers shine in the sun- 
light! They reflect green and purple 
colors, changing him from a comical 
appearing creature to a bird of real 
beauty. 

In Mexico where the roadrunners 
are plentiful, they are often caught 
when they are nestlings and tamed. 
The Mexican people think they 
bring good luck. 


Bug Friends and 


JOSEPHINE M. OPSHAL 


Many have such short life cycles 
that numerous generations follow 
each other in a single summer. Dr. 
C. R. Hodge, entomologist of Wash- 
ington, D. C., found that if all the 
descendants of one over-wintering 
female fly lived and had a normal 
number of children, at the end of one 
summer the entire world would be 
covered with a layer of houseflies 
three stories high. Luckily for us, 
this nightmare is never realized, for 
flies, like all other living creatures, 
have their enemies that keep them 
in check. And, too, man spends 
millions of dollars annually for 
sprays, poisons. swatters and 
screens. 


To a casual observer, it would 
seem that the easiest way to get 
rid of many bugs and worms would 
be to starve them to death. Depriv- 
ing them of their favorite food does 
not seem to work in most instances. 
Like human beings, they are ex- 
tremely adaptable. When it was 
found that one species of caterpillars 
liked only wild cherry trees, these 
trees were cut down. Undaunted, 
the caterpillars just moved over 
onto apple trees. And after a few 
generations had grown up on the 
apple trees, their descendants pre- 
ferred the new diet to their old 
favorite. 


It was also discovered that in- 


Like Lincoln 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


If, like Lincoln 
I but try 
To keep my goals 
And standards high; 


If my purposes 
Are right, 
And I keep 


My goals in sights 
If I follow 


Lincoln’s plan, 
I shall be 
A useful man! 


sects gradually built up an im- 
munity to poisons. Therefore, while 
future generations may get a tum- 
my ache from poisons, they will 
not be harmed by them. We will 
have to find ones more deadly than 
even arsenic. 


But the battle against our insect 
foes is not too hopeless. Scientists 
have found that one of the cheapest 
ways to fight our insect enemies is 
to turn their natural foes against 
them. This was done in California 
some years ago. They imported 
large quantities of ladybugs, some- 
times called  ladybirds, from 
Australia to wage war against the 
cottony-cushion scale which had 
attacked large areas of orange and 
lemon trees. The little scale-eating 
insects thrived on their favorite diet 
and the cottony-cushion scale has 
ceased to be a serious problem. 
Today we even have “farms” rais- 
ing ladybugs to sell to those need- 
ing their services. 


Somewhat the same line of attack 
has been used against the Japanese 
beetle, but the results have not 
been too successful as yet. First, a 
little swiftly moving fly, which lays 
its eggs directly on the beetle, was 
imported. This has destroyed quan- 
tities of them, for as the larva of the 
Centeter cinerea feeds upon the 
bodies of the beetles, it gradually 
kills them. It was also found that 
these unwanted Japanese beetles 
easily succumbed to what is known 
as the milky disease. Consequently, 
thousands of them were caught and 


inocculated with the disease. After 
they died, their bodies were ground 
up, mixed with chalk and spread in 
selected areas. The mixture was 
eaten by birds and small animals 
which were immune to the disease. 
By natural processes it was spread 
Although the 
experiment 


over a wide area. 
results of this have 
been encouraging, the battle still 


goes on. In addition, thousands of 
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tons of them are also caught an- 
nually in beetle traps. 

Then there is the new bug-killer, 
D.D.T., which was developed for 
use by the armed forces. It must be 
used with caution, however, as it 
kills not only our insect enemies, but 
our friends as well. If it were not 
for the wasps, spiders, ladybugs 
and numerous others, our battle 
would be a much bigger one. 

Today we are also attacking 


The Silkworm 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


My, AND how pretty the rib- 
bon bows look on your hair, girls! 
But you have nothing on the boys 
for their ties are just as pretty as 


the ribbons, Now let me ask, How 
many of you know how the silk is 
made, out of which your ribbons 
and ties are woven? Oh, and see the 
hands go up! All right, Peggy, tell 
us, will you? That’s right. Peggy 
says a goodly sized worm makes 
the silk for us. 

The story runs this way ... In the 
early summer the silk moth (an in- 
sect that has a short blunt body, 
stout legs, white black bordered 
wings with a spread of about two 
inches) lays about four hundred 
eggs. These she lays on the mul- 
berry leaves if she can. (Men who 
make silk out of her cocoon make 


her lay her eggs on cloth.) These 


eggs do not hatch until the following 
spring. The little worm or larva, as 
it is called, is about a quarter of an 
inch long when it comes out of the 
egg. Like most babies, it is hungry 
at once, and how it does lay away 
mulberry leaves, its natural food. 
This little worm sheds its coat 
about four times within a few weeks 
only, and by this time it has grown 
to be about three inches long and 
about half an inch around. It has 
twelve joints or segments in its 
body. There are three pairs of legs 
at the front end of its body and 
five kinds of hooks farther back 
that help it to cling to the leaves. 
Now it is ready to weave its cocoon, 
in which it will sleep while nature 
changes it back into a moth. 

The men who want the worm’s 


silk do not allow it to remain alive in 


this vital problem at one of its 
sources. That is, laws now require 
the careful inspection of all trees, 
shrubs and plants coming into our 
country from foreign places and the 


In 


addition, quarantine officers make 


destruction of infested ones. 
thorough inspections of incoming 


ships, trains and particularly of 


plans to insure no insect stowaways 


reaching our shores that way. 


its cocoon, however. because it 
would cut the silk strands when 
ready to leave this sleeping place. 
If the fibers were cut they would be 
too short for commercial use. But 
let me tell you more of how it makes 
its sleeping cell. The little worm 
first spins out from its body a tiny 
thread which is the mulberry leaf it 
has fed on, but changed into a glue- 
like material. It no longer cares to 
eat, understand, but it now wants 
to sleep. It must first give back 
what it has eaten so as to build its 
cocoon. As it spins out this tiny 
thread little by little it is using up 
its very own hody to do so. Its 
body, therefore, gets smaller and 
smaller until the cocoon has been 
built completely. The thread spun 
out is usually between 500 and a 
thousand yards long and comes 
from secreting glands on each side 
of the worm and leaves its body at 
the upper lip where the two strands 
unite... 

If the cocoon is not disturbed a 
moth will hatch and come out of the 
cell in about two weeks’ time, but 
silk worm raisers do not let this hap 
pen. They heat the cocoons so the 
larva will die within the cocoon so 
they may have the Jong silk strand 
in one piece... You must remember 
that when the silk comes from the 
cocoons it is just a creamy color. 
The beautiful reds, blues and greens, 
in fact, all the colors we get it in, 
have been put there by man. The 
strands must go through many 


- changes before we can use it, how 


ever. 
Most of our silk comes from 
China, where the silkworm in- 


dustry has been carried on since 
more than 2500 years before Christ. 
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We do get silk from Japan, Syria, 
Italy, Spain and France. We raise 
only a few worms in our United 
States. Now Jimmy is asking whv 
we do not raise the worms in out 
country more extensively. Well, 
someone did start raising them here 
away back in about the eighteenth 
century, but the industry suffered 
because it was not handled right by 
speculators and it seems never to 
have overcome the blow. Well, we 
have our pretty colored ribbons and 
ties for whiecli we are thankful. «J 
hope your teacher asks you to 
name. all the things made of silk, 
some day. I’m sure you'll surprise 
her by giving many uses, indeed, of 
silk. 

Getting the silk threads that come 
from the cocoons ready for making 
cloth is a delicate process. As I told 
you, a thread comes from each side 
of the worm and together they leave 


its body from a tiny opening in the 
upper lip. The-tiny double strand, 
though double, is not strong enough 
out of which to make cloth; so 
many of these double strands are 
put through tubes so they stick 
together, forming one 
thread. 


stronger 


After the stretching it is wound on 
bobbins, but is not quite ready for 
making cloth. Again, strands are 
twisted together for strength, so we 
can now realize how very tiny the 
first strand that came from. the 
cocoon was, since after many twist- 
ings of strands they are yet tiny 
when made into the fabrics. 

After all these twistings and boil- 
ings it might seem the threads 
would be ready to weave into cloth, 
but next it goes through a scouring, 


After these strands are 
made into one thread, it is then put: 
through hot soapy suds for séveral 
hours, then it is dried and stretched. 


- 
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then finally dying. into the beautiful 
colors we see in your hair-ribbons 
and ties. 

We think of silk as being expensive 
material and it is. This is because 
there is such a tremendous loss of 
the silk, beginning with the cocoon 


‘until made into materials. It is said 
‘that much more than half of the 


cocoon cannot be used for various 
reasons. The coarse outer covering 
of the cocoon, too, is of no value; so 
we see that by the time the cloth 
reaches us‘there has been so much 
lost that we pay dearly for our silk 
things; so that each person having 
had a part in bringing it to us may 
have a reward for his labors. 


Number one picture shows a 
mother silkworm, number two is a 
silkworm, number three is a cocoon 
and number four the mulberry 
silkworms feed on, 


Little Pig’s Lesson 


Once there was a little pig 
Whose manners were quite bad; 


His playmates were ashamed of him, 


And it was very sad. 


He’d stick his snoot and both front feet 


Right in his food and when 
His mother would reprove him 
He would just do it again. 


Now one day Mrs. Turkey said, 


“T think that we should find 
A way to teach that little pig, 
That it is best to mind.” 


As grandma Goose was very wise 


They asked her what to do... 


She fixed her glasses on her nose, 


And said, “If I were you, 


SHEILA STINSON 


I wouldn’t even speak to him, 
And when he comes to play 


I’d act as if I didn’t hear 


And just walk right away.” 


A few days passed and little pig 


Sat in the barnyard lane; 
He was so very lonesome now 
His tears ran down like rain, 


Then suddenly he trotted off 

To where his mother stood, 

And told her that from that day on 
That he’d be very good. 


He’s kept his word until this day 


The barnyard folk will tell, 


They’ve never seen a little pig 


Behave one half as well. 
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The Clearing Cround 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICA N CHILD HOOD. Here 


you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and intelligent 
consideration. All questions must be sent in two or three months in advance for special answers. 


Question: Will you please tell me the titles 
and publishers of the best books on the 
market that will give practical suggestions 
and techniques that have been successfully 
tried in the organization of a first grade 
classroom. This information is for the use 
of a teacher returning to a school room after 
a period of absence. 


Answer: “Unified Kindergarten and First Grade,” 
Temple-Parker, Ginn; “Reading Readiness,” Harrison, 
Houghton Mifflin; “Primary Reading Activities,” 
Storm, Ginn; “Teaching the Child to Read,” Bond, 
Macmillan. 


Question: Can you suggest interesting games 
for teaching sounds of letters and phono- 
grams? 


Answer: A phonic game, in which the children not 
only learn to spell but also enjoy, is the following: 
Children form a circle. One child turns to the one next 
to him and says, “If m-a-k-e spells ‘make,’ what does 
b-a-k-e spell?”” The second child turns to the third and 
says, “If b-a-k-e spells ‘bake,’ what does c-a-k-e spell?” 
This is continued until all the words in the “‘ake”’ fam- 
ily are spelled. A new family can then be started, such 
as “at,” “ill,” “‘ate’’ families. 


In teaching the initial and final sounds I mount 
pictures on 9x12 oaktag. These pictures are single sub- 
jects, such as rooster, duck, horse, kite, doll, cat, etc. 
I cut large letters from 9x12 manila paper and paste 
these on colored construction paper. To keep the al- 
phabet in order I use loose-leaf book rings. As I show 
a picture the child holding the alphabet finds the initial 
or final letter as asked. After the children have learned 
the sounds of the letters I have them name and sound 
the letter as the picture is shown. (These answers were 
submitted by Sister Agnes Louise, S. C.) 


Question: I want information as to where I 
can send to get samples, booklets, charts, 
etc., to use in teaching food, clothing, shel- 
ter, travel and communication. There used to 
be a booklet published telling where you 
could send to get free materials or for very 
little charge. How about movies showing any 
of the above? This is to be used in Grade 3. 


If personal answer is desired before publication in magazine, a stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


Answer: The best reference I know for free and in- 
expensive materials to cover all phases of Social Studies 
is a book entitled, “Free and Inexpensive Educational 
Materials” published by Quarrie, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. In fact, they put out two books of this nature. 
Another excellent source would be Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teacher’s College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Ask them to send you a list of their Teacher 
Lesson Unit Series to cover Food, Clothing, Travel, 
etc. (Each unit about 25c each.) 


Question: I have need of good suggestions for 
my Reading Class. There will be three or 
four groups ranging from 2.6 to 4.0 readers. 
I find myself working daily with the poor 
reader and the 4.0 reader is apt to read and 
do his work book quickly, then gets into 
mischief before I finish with two groups. 
I allow an hour for reading. Name some good ° 
procedures, | excellent seat work to make 
children progress and any good book to aid 
me. List anv motivation. 


Answer: I should advise: “Primary Reading Activi- 
ties’ (book), Storm, Ginn; “Building Word Power,” 
Durrell-Sullivan, World Book, Yonkers, N. Y.; “Skills 
and Drills,” House, Silver Burdett; ‘‘Correlated Cur- 
riculum Activities,” Tuttle, Creative Ed. Society, 
Mankato, Minn. 


Question: I have a child in my grade who 
has always been pushed into the limelight. 
If I visit his home to consult with his parents 
upon his work, he is still in the limelight, 
always listening, always there. Can I as a 
teacher do anything about this? 


Answer: Yes, you can. With tact you may be able to 
do a good bit. While he is under your direct charge at 
school, you can see to it that he gets no more attention 
than do any of the other children. His tastes, habits, 
abilities, may be developed to a full extent, without 
focusing too much attention upon him. When you call 
upon his mother regarding his work I should make it 
very plain that it was an adult conference, that you 
didn’t come to hear Junior speak pieces, etc. Too 
many children, I fear, these days, hold the stage, 
where the adults are trying their best to get in a bit of 
conversation on, their own. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Progress Chart 


An easy and attractive chart that 
appeals to small boys and girls is a 
bubble pipe chart. Mount a clay 
colored pipe on a sheet of construc- 
tion paper. Cut a supply of colored 
bubbles. If used for spelling, the 
bubbles may be given for a perfect 
score in the final test. Have bubbles 
of many colors and sizes and let 
each paste on his own bubble. This 
may also be used in reading and 
arithmetic. —Luella Feil 


Adventures With Cellophane 


February is a month that can 
take a lot of color. The walls of 
your school room clamor for bright- 
ness during this period when a great 
deal of time is spent indoors. Valen- 
tine day, Lincoln and Washington’s 
birthdays will furnish much material 
for bulletin boards, but there is still 
a need for permanent decoration 
that will give a cheerful touch to 
your surroundings. 

Cellophane is beginning to make 
its appearance on the market again. 
Nothing could be more alluring than 
a bright border resplendent in cel- 
lophane sparkle. 

Colored balloons, balls, tops, book 
jackets, and many other toys are 
good subjects for this type of dec- 
oration. Give them a cellophane 
covering and watch them take on 
added interest. 

Among your collections of pic- 
tures and books you are apt to find 
some illustrations that are a trifle 
worn. ‘These make excellent cut- 
outs to paste on large squares of 
colored paper resembling blocks. 
Encased in a cellophane jacket they 
will be more attractive. 

If you have planted bulbs or 
have a variety of house plants in 
your room, refresh the color of the 
pots and tie a piece of clear cello- 
phane around it. 

Windows can become a center of 
interest, too, on these gray indoor 
days. Cut out silhouettes of chil- 
dren’s figures or animals and paste 


on the window. Cover with a square 
of bright cellophane. Some might 
prefer cutting the silhouette from 
the center of a piece of colored cel- 
lophane. 

Valentines should also claim their 
share of this sparkling material. A 
cellophane bow or a heart covered 
with it will be well worth the effort. 


—MARGUERITE GODE 


Night As Seen by Grade 4 
(From Page 11) 


tors liked the pictures. Night is 
dramatic. It appeals to everyone. 

We mounted the pictures on white 
paper which made the colors show 
up. 

Even the child who could draw 
very little got good results. One boy 
made a picture called ‘““A Lonesome 
Part of the City.” He painted one 
big street lamp and a corner with 
part of a building. 

Several painted bridges. Several 
painted passenger boats lighted up. 
Some painted the steel mills. 

A child who gains confidence in 
himself does better and better each 
succeeding lesson until he reaches 
the place where a few failures don’t 
hurt him for he also has some 
successes to his credit. 


-Dramatization and the 


Fine Arts 
(From Page 15) 


ing plum pudding. In like manner 
each grade illustrated its own scene, 
making wide variety in the program 
covers and supplying subject matter 
for conversation among the parents 
before the show. 

Thus dramatization can provide a 
real need for music theory, the com- 
position of songs, interpretive danc- 
ing and the learning of new songs in 
our music classes and a real need for 
lettering, poster work, and many 
types of handwork in our art classes. 


Easy Steps to Drawing 


(From Page 35) 

One of the most successful lessons 
in action figure drawing is illustrated 
on this page. It may be tried out 
from the third grade on up. 

In order to get the feeling of the 
work, let us start with the making of 
action figures from cut paper parts. 
The idea is that each arm and knee 
must bend. Perhaps a little discus- 
sion on action types will inspire the 
pupils, as bouncing a ball, picking a 
flower, petting a dog, picking fruit, 
pulling a wagon, etc. 

Many an unexpected action is 
developed by giving the assembled 
parts an accidental push. Be sure 
that arms and legs are attached at 
the correct points of the body. Be- 
ginners too often fail to attach the 
arms at the shoulders. Paste the 
parts into place to make them se- 
cure. These figures will be used as 
inspiration for a future problem. 

Next, try a lesson in drawing 
faces. Use a 9 x 12 inch sheet, and 
make the head cover most of the 
area. Steps one and two are simple. 
In step three, the nose may be in 
the center, or above or below the 
center. Venture to try some of 
these variations to discover the 
humor and change of character this 
offers. Step four shows the hair 
added. 

The next row starts with step two. 
See how the nose and eyes differ 
from the profile head. The mouth 
may bend up or down to indicate a 
happy or a sad face. The hat should 
fit well on the head. Next draw in 
the hair. If the hair is drawn first, 
the hat must fit the latter. 

The two larger sketches below 
show a greater accent on chin. The 
mouth may appear open. 

With this lesson completed, we 
now combine it with the former 
lesson. We sketch lightly, an ac- 
tion figure developed from lesson 
one. Be sure lines are so light that 
they can be easily erased when no 
longer needed. The action-figure 
drawing is not covered with cloth- 
ing. The head worked out as in 
lesson two. Behold the result! An 
original drawing of an action figure, 
and it is good. Scenery may be 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Easy Steps to Drawing 


(from Page 63) 
added or any other details to com- 
plete the picture. Color with cray- 
ons. To make the composition 
strong, give ‘all parts a heavy out- 
line. 


Valentine Inspirations 


(Page 36) 

All valentines are lovely when 
they are made clean and neat. The 
materials for valentines can be 
gleaned from scraps of colored pa- 
pers, bits of ribbon, lace doilies, 
and sometimes flowers cut from 
printed matter and wall papers. The 
colored advertisements in magazines 
offer wonderful paper for cutting. 

On this page we give you pat- 
terns for several size hearts. De- 
signs shown may be made up in cut 
paper, or they may be crayon col- 
ored or painted. If made from cut 
paper, assemble flowers with leaves 
and stems first and then paste 
them upon the hearts. Do not make 
the green leaves all one color, but 
rather of different tints and shades 
of green. 


Utility Envelope 


(Page 37) 

At some time or another most of 
us wish we had a large envelope into 
which we could put our papers. A 
request for such an envelope re- 
sulted in the lesson shown. To 
hasten the work, the children were 
given ready-made envelopes of 
heavy craft paper, large enough to 
hold 9 x 12 inch sheets. The lesson 
calls for simple lettering, correct 
spacing, simple design and a neat 
finish with paints or crayons. The 
hand-made carbon paper used in 
this problem may be saved and used 
for other tracing necessary in future 
problems. Before coloring the de- 
sign, carefully erase all tracing and 
cuide lines. 


Health Poster 


(Page 42) 

For good health always get plenty 
of sleep and rest. Go to bed regu- 
larly at an early hour each night. 
Go to bed quietly and you can go to 
sleep easily. ‘Early to bed and early 
to rise” is an old saving that is well 
to remember. 


COLOR THIS POSTER: 


Give the little boy blue striped 
pajamas. Color the stairs brown 
andthe clock brown with orange 
trim. Color the background or wall 
a light yellow. Follow the dotted 
lines in the word “‘sleep’” with 
your orange crayon. Mount the 
poster on a colored paper back- 
ground. 


A Movable Ostrich 


(Page 43) 

Cut on heavy dark outlines, 
using colored paper with colors 
suggested for the various parts. 

Fasten legs and neck into place 
according to numbered holes. Use 
paper fasteners to give free move- 
ment of neck and legs. Ex. 

Fringe the edges of wing and tail: 
feathers by cutting on the lines run- 
ning down to the outline edge. 

The wing should be folded under 
at. dotted line and the flap marked 
“‘paste”’ should fit against the dotted 
space on body of ostrich. Thus the 
wing will flap free from the body. 


Build-Up Valentine 


(Page 44) 

Color and cut out all parts. Paste 
together according to numbers. The 
assembled valentine cart may be 
used for a separate valentine greet- 
ing, place card, or the whole mount- 
ed on a rectangular colored back- 
ground for a poster. 

This may be colored or cut from 
colored papers. 

It will also be very attractive if 
mounted as a whole on a paper 
doily and then again upon a colored 
paper to fit the lace paper doily. 


Abraham Lincoln Poster 


(Page 46) 
Color all flesh light orange. 
Lincoln wears a very light gray- 
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TEACHERS COME WEST—WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best 
Paying positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Calif., 
Ariz., Wash., Oregon, which pay the highest salaries. FREE EN- 
ROLLMENT. Unexcelled Service. Your name and address on post 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY Member 


Largest, Most Widely Teachers in the West. 


CHILDHOOD 


blue shirt with dark blue or brown 
trousers. 

His hair is dark brown. 

Paint the book in his hand or- 
ange, the other green. The ink 
bottle may be black, the quill pen 
white. 


Kindergarten-Elementary Teachers: 

$2400-2700 plus $100 per yr. exp. up to 5 

= $200 extra for Masters. Michigan, 
ashi m, Calif., others. Enroll 


eachers Agency, East Lansing, 


College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 

Elementary Grades. Children's demonstration schoo! 

and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 

near lake. Beginning classes and specially 

designed courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Fall, Midyear and Summer terms. 

Write for Catalog 
EDNA DEAN EVANSTON Bor 812B 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN ,' 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of theirs merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


N.A.T.A. 
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pecially The perfect medium for 

modeling attractive little 
animals, birds and other 
decorative figures that are 
so popular. 


456J Cream 

8 Gey Geen With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 
Terra Cotta (Red) LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 
of such figures. 
Clay Color 
Blue PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that the models 


—— may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 


Price, per pound package, $0.45 
PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
% Ib. each, Cream, Terra so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
Cotta, Bronze Green, and caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
Dark Brown, $0.50 over — just put the clay away in its box — no cleaning of 
hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 
again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield, Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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PMILTON BRADLEY 


NO-ROLL | 


{ 


QANLCUA 


By their deeds, they set an example for ally to 
emulate and remember. Products, too, can win 
fame ... recognition by teachers and pupils 


for outstanding service in America’s schools. 


Two such Milton Bradley products are Junior 

No-Roll Crayons and Creative Art Books.’ 
Hundreds of millions of No-Roll crayons and, 
over two million Creative Art books are evi- 

dence of the acceptance of these products by 

the nation’s schools . . . proof of the practical 

teaching assistance they offer. 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 

... with the famous No-Roll design which prevents roll- 
ing from desks and stops crayon breakage. Their smooth, 
even, brilliant colors blend beautifully. 

No. 953—30c Box No. 951—10c Box .No. 952—20c Box 


CREATIVE ART BOOKS 


. . a complete art course for graded schools. For grades 
I through VIII, plus teacher’s manual for each grade. 


Only 50 cents each. 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


PHILA 
DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
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